I began this book with Rousseau, the most erotic of modern 
I philosophers; I end it with Socrates, the most erotic of phi- 

_ losophers, period. Of the many beautiful Socratic dialogues, 

perhaps the most beautiful is Plato's Symposium , which was an in¬ 
spiration for lovers throughout the ages, especially in those two 
fertile moments of return to classical antiquity that so marked our 
past, the Renaissance and Romanticism. Socrates says that he is an 
expert in the science of erotics (177d),* which must mean that he 
knows something that very many people think is important. But 
Socrates is also the prince of the skeptics, the man who said, "All I 
know is that I know nothing." 1 ** This contradiction is usually re¬ 
solved by taking Socrates' assertions about erotics to be an example 
of the famous Socratic irony, a kind of joke. This is a solution, but not 
a very satisfactory one, since it only fits our own sense of what a man 
like Socrates could take seriously, instead of being based on anything 
Socrates himself actually says. It is at least as possible that what he 
says about knowledge of ignorance is ironic. He insists most on his 
ignorance in the most public of contexts, his trial for impiety and 
corrupting the youth. By contrast, he speaks about his knowledge of 
erotics in much more intimate situations, understandably, because a 
man who claims he can teach erotics to young men would seem to be 


* All parenthetical citations in Part III are to the Stephanus numbers used in most 
editions of Plato's Symposium. 

** All translations from the Greek are the author's own. 
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vulnerable to the charge of corrupting the youth. But, in the absence 
of proof, as a preliminary working hypothesis, one might equate the 
two apparently contrary assertions. Socrates' statement that he only 
knows he knows nothing could be interpreted to mean that philos¬ 
ophy is impossible and that it is not worth going on. But Socrates 
interprets it in the opposite direction: knowledge of ignorance means 
that one's life must be dedicated to finding out the things that it is 
most important for man to know. If Eros,* put most generally, is 
longing, then the philosopher who pursues the knowledge he does 
not have could be considered erotic. He longs for knowledge. If the 
need to know is what is most characteristically human, then such 
philosophical Eros would be the privileged form of Eros. Moreover, 
it is generally agreed that Eros is connected with pleasure, a very 
powerful pleasure, and this would account for the philosopher's 
continuing in his uncompleted quest, which might appear to be very 
bleak without such accompanying pleasure. 

Of course, all of this amounts to nothing more than an abstrac¬ 
tion, the improbable assertion that thinking is erotic, unless there is 
some real connection between the activity of thinking and the phe¬ 
nomena everyone recognizes as erotic. This paradoxical philosophi¬ 
cal eroticism does not accord very well with our usual image of 
philosophers, such as Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, or Kant, especially 
at this moment when reason is in such low repute. More important, 
it does not accord with the depiction of Socrates by Aristophanes in 
the Clouds , which Socrates refers to in the Apology as the first accu¬ 
sation against him. 2 That play, which shows an atheist Socrates, 
accuses him not for his atheism, but for his lack of Eros and his lack 
of poetry. It is a poet's accusation. Aristophanes' comedy is hilari¬ 
ous, showing us a Socrates in a basket who is unable to distinguish 
between Sparta and Athens and does not know about the laws for¬ 
bidding incest, who is literally above the world of concern to us. This 
is the consequence of the study of nature, a study that dissolves that 
world. Aristophanes suggests that poetry, independent of reason or 
philosophy, is the source of a more adequate grasp of man and his 
situation in the world. Aristophanes depicts himself as a man pow¬ 
erfully dedicated to his sexual attractions. The view that the lives of 
the poets are erotically interesting and that the lives of natural sci¬ 
entists are not is perennial. And, perhaps vulgarly, we identify that 


* Eros is capitalized throughout Part III as in Greek, so as always to leave open the 
possibility of its divinity, rather than trying to distinguish instances of its divine from those 
of its human character. 
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eroticism with a certain human superiority. Nietzsche, another po¬ 
etic philosopher, says in an aphorism: First-rate scientist, second- 
rate man; second-rate artist, first-rate man. 3 And the situation 
depicted by Aristophanes, where philosophy and science are prac¬ 
ticed by unerotic, unpoetic atomists, is not unlike the one faced by 
Rousseau, who undertook to reintroduce eroticism in the context of 
Enlightenment materialism. Plato's Socrates performs the role that 
Rousseau himself played in response to this condition. Not only is 
Socrates the most erotic of philosophers, his spokesman, Plato, is the 
most poetic of the philosophers. Plato's depiction of Socrates estab¬ 
lishes on a new basis the link between Eros and poetry. The intro¬ 
duction of an erotic philosopher bridges the chasm between Eros and 
philosophy that Aristophanes seems to argue is unbridgeable. Plato 
gives us a Socrates who knows everything that is going on and 
everyone who is a part of it, a gossip and a lover, who even tells us— 
a unique admission among philosophers—of an erection he had 
when he glanced down into a boy's cloak. 4 This Socrates, who is also 
a married man with children, would seem to have the morals of a 
bohemian. The problem with such a Socrates is to figure out how 
such perverse or promiscuous details have anything to do with the 
responsibility for knowing the first causes of all things. It is this that 
Plato undertakes to do in the Symposium, the ascent from the most 
common experiences toward the peaks, beginning with the real 
bodily sexual attractions of individuals for one another. 

He does this by making the characters in his dialogue—which in 
this case is not really quite a dialogue but a series of elaborate rhe¬ 
torical speeches—talk about their sexual desires. Socrates' famed di¬ 
alectic consists only in compelling persons to articulate their opinions 
concerning the things they care about most and to think these opin¬ 
ions through. Here, instead, the characters give speeches praising 
the brute acts they perform, thus satisfying the distinctively human 
need to explain oneself, to justify oneself, to think about why what 
one does is good. In human beings alone every act is accompanied by 
an opinion about the meaning or the goodness of that act. This is 
what happens, implicitly and explicitly, in the Symposium with a 
variety of lovers. In each case they believe their passion is good and 
beautiful, and they are induced to praise it in speech. Like all others 
in the Platonic dialogues, they give an account, a logos, of what is 
dear to them. Their enjoyment of their acts has a lot to do with how 
appealing or persuasive an account they can give of them—their 
justification for performing them and taking them seriously within 
the scheme of things. In the Symposium, since the subject is such an 
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appealing one and so dear to the hearts of the men who were there, 
the expressions are especially stirring and interesting. Of course, in 
stating these opinions, they are making their confessions and, un¬ 
awares, showing whether they are serious or frivolous persons. It is 
impossible in reading the Symposium not to judge men's quality by 
their erotic practices and the way they celebrate them. There is a 
dialectic established among these rhetorical speeches because they 
contradict one another, and one must try to resolve the contradic¬ 
tions in order to get any kind of a coherent account of the phenom¬ 
enon. 

I have discovered in recent years that the feast to which the 
Symposium invites us is less appealing to students than it once was. 
They do not like to have to justify their sexual tastes or practices. 
Whenever they are asked to make a judgment about the quality of 
Phaedrus' or Eryximachus' statements, they are inclined to say, 
“Men and women have a right to do whatever they want in the 
privacy of their own bedrooms, provided, of course, one's partner or 
partners consent." This is probably true, but it is not sufficient. It 
bespeaks an unwillingness to think about one's experience and its 
relationship to the whole of life and the moral order. Today's stu¬ 
dents hesitate to articulate their reasons for loving—they must cer¬ 
tainly have such reasons somewhere within them—for fear that they 
may come up with negative judgments about someone else's tastes 
or practices. This would be illiberal and might lead to persecution. 
Liberal society guarantees the right to privacy, even when nobody 
wants to keep anything private. A de facto equality among all pref¬ 
erences and practices is declared in order to avoid criticism and com¬ 
parison. “You let me do what I want, and I'll let you do what you 
want." 

After all, to this way of thinking, these are only preferences, not, 
as Plato thought, divinations into the nature of things. Preferences 
are value judgments, and value judgments cannot be reasoned about 
let alone judged. Judgment, which was one of the most cherished of 
the intellectual virtues, has become a vice, which we recognize when 
we call someone judgmental. This change may or may not contribute 
to a more tolerant society, but it surely provides a ready excuse for 
scanting that most valuable kind of judgment, the judgment of one¬ 
self. Even the old motive for making an argument about sexual tastes, 
provided by the laws forbidding many of them, has disappeared. 
And people no longer have a compelling need to search in literary 
and historical sources for “role models" in erotic activity. We've got 
it all, and need neither justification nor encouragement. All this tends 
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to reduce sexual acts to their bodily and brutish expression and to 
repress a natural need to celebrate them in speech, while encourag¬ 
ing thoughtlessness about things that are of capital importance. Such 
thoughtlessness may seem to make things easy, but it robs us of 
more than half of our pleasure. Nothing so dear to one's heart as 
love, with its far-ranging influence on all one's tastes, can be expe¬ 
rienced without opinions about its high significance. To abandon the 
attempt to articulate those opinions is to decapitate the experiences. 
The most splendid speech we know concerns love as it was once 
talked about by the poets. The Symposium can help us to regain the 
habit of saying, "This is what I do, and this is why it is so great!" 

The need both to celebrate and to justify is fully satisfied in the 
Symposium, where seven persons praise the god Eros, each according 
to his fashion and his understanding of the god. There is no Greek 
word for sex, that late-nineteenth-century invention of sterile and 
timid imitations of science. The speech about the attractions of bod¬ 
ies is always in terms of either the god Eros or the goddess Aphro¬ 
dite. This sense of the sacred and mysterious character of such 
attractions informs the discussion of them. This does not mean that 
any one of this group of friends believes that there actually are such 
tutelary divinities of desire, but their understanding of it is clearly 
affected by its allegedly divine origins. 

These men represent what is most characteristic and appealing in 
the Athenian society that has been celebrated for so long. Still, there 
are aspects of that society which are peculiarly distasteful to us today, 
and one has to consider the degree to which it depended on these 
aspects. Simply, there are slaves and no women present. Each person 
who reads this dialogue must evaluate for himself in what sense his 
pleasure is diminished by these two facts and ask whether what is 
appealing in it is corrupted by them. One can only say that men and 
women of taste and intellect have, in ages that do not share the Greek 
prejudices, still loved the Symposium and still learned from it. 

Among the participants, there is an atmosphere of perfect equal¬ 
ity and a kind of democratic trust in one another. Their speech is 
both frank and exquisite. There is no aristocratic formalism and no 
democratic vulgarity. They speak openly about Eros, both taking it 
seriously and laughing about it. They know one another well and can 
ridicule one another delicately without offense. These men together 
celebrate a great occasion by making speeches. They are clearly hav¬ 
ing fun, without any opposition between edifying talk and enjoying 
oneself. There is nothing of the atmosphere where somebody clinks 
on his glass at the table and says, "Let's talk about serious things." 
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This is an utterly civilized entertainment of men who can drink and 
make love but who also can both rhyme and reason. There are no 
constraints of tradition or moralism. It is an association of friends, 
the substance of whose relations is speech. It would be very difficult 
to find another historical situation so favorable to this playful but 
philosophic friendship. 

It must also be noted that although several of these men were 
married, their speeches mostly, although not exclusively, deal with 
love relations between men. This fact must neither be underesti¬ 
mated nor overestimated. In part, our judgment about the signifi¬ 
cance of this fact depends on how we regard heterosexual and 
homosexual relations: Are they essentially the same, as they were for 
readers like Rousseau or Shelley (who translated the dialogue into 
English)? Or does each have its own goal and arouse its own feel¬ 
ings, so that a choice must be made between the two or, at least, they 
must be regarded as supplementing each other rather than being 
equivalent? There is no doubt that Plato begins from the conven¬ 
tional Greek practice of pederasty, which does not mean that he 
accepted it, but only that he was required to begin from the preju¬ 
dices of the participants even though he may very well transcend 
them. Plato clearly does not believe that homosexual inclinations, at 
least for some persons, are simply inborn and therefore not subject 
to choice, habituation, or education. He knew perfectly well that 
they flourished in some regimes, or, as we would call them, soci¬ 
eties, and therefore were somehow connected with the fundamental 
legislation or way of life of such regimes. 

At the very least, the choice of homosexual Eros has something to 
do with the freedom, perhaps shocking freedom, of the discussion, 
powered by erotic reflection and imagination. Homosexuality, as one 
recognizes as one reads the dialogue, was not utterly acceptable or 
legal. So this conversation immediately moves beyond the nomos, the 
law or the convention, which is always a morally questionable thing 
to do, but also stimulates the spirit of inquiry. This is a very private 
discussion, one the participants could not carry on in public. The 
homosexual bent of the conversation means that the law which gov¬ 
erns marriage, and all that is connected with it, such as natural 
procreation and the family, are absent. This is Eros pure, ranging 
free, without benefit of law or teleology. It is for its own sake, not for 
the city or the family. The consequences, to overstate a bit, for any¬ 
thing other than the two individuals involved are forgotten. 

To clarify the significance of this emphasis on homosexuality, it 
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would be well to compare this with the other noble teaching about 
Eros flourishing at the same time, that found in the Bible. Not long 
after the Symposium was written, the contact of Jewish boys with 
Greeks and Greek practices caused a crisis in Judaism, echoes of 
which can still be heard. The Greeks' naked exercises, including 
those at the Olympic Games, scandalized the Jews when they en¬ 
countered them, but they also attracted many of their young. Naked 
exercises obviously could contribute to an actualization of potential 
erotic attractions among males. But the gymnasia were not all that 
was objectionable about the Greeks. They were regarded as second¬ 
ary emanations from their principal cause, Greek philosophy, which 
was quickly identified with Epicureanism, interpreted as the unbri¬ 
dled pursuit of pleasure. Among serious Jews, the very name Epi¬ 
curus, in a Hebrew or Yiddish form, is still an ugly epithet. 

This is not to say that Greekness meant pederasty, and Judaism 
meant condemnation of it. "There is an ancient law concerning sex¬ 
ual pleasures, not only of humans but of beasts, a law laid down 
even in nature, which this practice seems to have corrupted . . . , 
[in] cities that zealously practice gymnastics . . . the pleasure is given 
according to nature, it seems, when the female unites with the na¬ 
ture of males for procreation. Males coming together with males, and 
females with females, seems against nature; and the daring of those 
who first did it seems to have arisen from a lack of self-restraint with 
regard to pleasure." This is Plato's Laws. 5 "I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou been unto me; won¬ 
derful was thy love to me, passing the love of women." This is David 
lamenting his friend Jonathan, whose soul "was knit with the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 6 So the Greek 
thinkers knew the problematic character of homosexual connections, 
and the Bible recognized their possible nobility. The difference seems 
to have to do with the status of the law. The Jewish law forthrightly 
condemned homosexuality and prescribed death to those who prac¬ 
ticed it. Plato, who condemns it in the Laws, which implies that it is 
at odds with any system of laws, uses nature as his authority or 
standard. But nature, as even a careful look at the cited passage will 
show, is a much more ambiguous standard than the law. Nature 
must be studied and reasoned about, whereas a law requires only 
obedience. According to the Jewish law, there is nothing beyond the 
law, other than God who gave it, whereas, if not for all the Greeks, 
at least for the Greek philosophers, nature is beyond the law. For 
them, nature does not give laws, but it must be looked to in making 
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the laws, and therefore is a perpetual source of dispute about the 
justice of laws. It is even doubtful whether any law can simply be 
underwritten by nature. 

In less abstract form, this difference is expressed in the fact that 
the relationship between David and Jonathan is the only example in 
the Hebrew Bible of what one would call an admirable friendship.* It 
is a source of outrage to Jonathan's father, Saul, that his son prefers 
his friend to his father, which he indeed does. For Saul, the primacy 
of the family relations is so great that the threat to them posed by this 
friendship can only appear a perversion and a crime. In ancient 
Hebrew, there is no distinct word for friend; it is the same as that for 
neighbor or a fellow. By contrast, Plato and other Greek writers are 
full of tales of friends. And I would go so far as to say that the Greeks 
invented friendship, friendship as it is described by Montaigne, the 
free choice of total association without consideration of family or 
other legal ties. Friendship involves the possibility of conflict be¬ 
tween itself and family, each bidding for the higher place. Of course. 


* The only rival, but a serious one, to the depiction of David and Jonathan's friendship 
is the account of Ruth's love for Naomi. Indeed, Ruth's speech to Naomi expressing that 
love rivals in beauty David's lament for Jonathan (Ruth 1:16-17, see also 2 Samuel 15:21). 
While Ruth's love is admirable, its precise character and relationship to friendship is 
somewhat ambiguous. On the one hand, the origins of Ruth and Naomi's ties are familial, 
inasmuch as Ruth is the widowed daughter-in-law of Naomi. Moreover, Ruth eventually 
fulfills a most sacred familial duty (Ruth 3:9-13, 4:1-10; 12-17. Deuteronomy 25:5-10). 
Through her marriage to Boaz, a relative of her dead husband, Ruth produces a child who 
is considered the heir of both her dead husband and Naomi. On the other hand, their 
familial ties are, of course, not relationships of blood. Moreover and more striking, Ruth's 
affections transcend not only familial differences but the wider ones of ethnicity, inasmuch 
as Ruth was a Moabite. 

However one is to understand the status of Ruth's love, the account of it still has an 
important bearing upon the story of David and Jonathan, since Ruth is David's great¬ 
grandmother. This is one expression of and serves to point one to the remarkable fact that 
in the Bible almost every depiction of what is or might be a friendship, good or bad, proves 
to have a connection with David or his family. (See Genesis 38:1-30, 2 Samuel 13:3-5, 
15:32-37, 16:16-19, 17:5-15.) David, his ancestors and heirs, are remarkably and distinc¬ 
tively free in their attitude toward family, tribe, and even nation. (Consider Ruth in the 
light of Deuteronomy 23:3.) 

The only potential exception of any weight is the depiction of Job and his friends. 
However, given the ambiguous status of this book and its teaching, it does not seem to 
affect the singularity of the story of David and Jonathan. Nor, for obvious reasons, does 
the possibility that God and Moses were friends (Exodus 33:11) affect the uniqueness of 
David and Jonathan except to underline it. 

By way of conclusion, one may note that as far as the Law itself is concerned, its only 
reference to friendship occurs in a pejorative and penal context (Deuteronomy 13:6) and 
reads as follows: "If your brother, the son of your mother or your son or daughter, or your 
wife or your friend who is like your own soul entice you secretly, saying let us go and serve 
other gods ..." (emphasis added). 
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the claims of the family were well known to the Greeks, and there 
were various and powerful expressions of anger at this new kind of 
relationship, which seems to have been connected somehow with 
that other new discovery of the Greeks, philosophy. To the extent 
that friendship expressed a longing for natural freedom, it is easy to 
see an erotic element in it. 

It goes without saying that there is in the Bible no god Eros, but 
love surely has its place in the Bible. Abraham's enduring attachment 
to Sarah, and Jacob's willingness to undergo great and lengthy hard¬ 
ships in order to possess Rachel, belong in the chapter of memorable 
love affairs. David too had irrepressible longings for rare women and 
broke moral and religious law to have them. He was also a wonderful 
poet. This most ambiguous of the biblical heroes was both a great 
sinner and a great repenter, a style not much to the Greek taste. 
David, this great king, shows that none of the human virtues or 
temptations were absent from the Jewish world. But the Jewish law 
and the morals prescribed by it were almost totally directed to the 
family, though it would not be true to say that Judaism was simply 
a law made to protect and reinforce the family. For the family and all 
of its members were transformed by God's revelation and redirected 
toward the love of God, "With all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might." 7 The family is the instrument of this dedication. 
The covenant itself, and the circumcision to which it obliged men, 
were a sign of the directing of the procreative powers toward the 
increase of the Jewish people promised by God. But this dedication 
lives in and through families rather than individuals. God is the 
Father. What encourages and protects the family, along with the 
rules for worship of God, is the center of His law. Eroticism is totally 
confounded with the procreative function, and only that which con¬ 
tributes to it is celebrated and made beautiful. 

This, of course, is found everywhere in Greece too, but there a 
struggle occurs, and a real opposition arises, one that is respectable 
and in certain ways wins out. The tragedies of Aeschylus and Sopho¬ 
cles treat of such issues, with the Oedipus story being the most 
evident one. The biblical incest laws are particularly sacred, and read 
out in the synagogues on the holiest of days, Yom Kippur. The Bible 
does not produce a hero, like Oedipus, who broke those laws. The 
extreme form of Greek impiety about such questions is found in 
Plato's Republic, where marriages, although called sacred, are noth¬ 
ing more than one-night stands arranged by eugenicists to ensure 
high-quality reproduction among the citizens, and very far-ranging 
incest was permitted, because everyone is at least a brother or sister 
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to everyone else. Socrates is coolly indifferent to the sacred prohibi¬ 
tions, and the Republic really destroys the family. The unqualified 
authority of the ancestral is abolished in this city. Fathers and moth¬ 
ers hardly exist, and they can be ruled by their wise children. The 
older kind of family relationship is represented in many places in the 
dialogues. Cephalus, at the beginning of the Republic , treats friend¬ 
ship as a folding into the family of an outsider like Socrates. 8 But 
Cephalus is quickly dismissed in order to establish the new city, no 
longer founded on the family or on him. Aristophanes' Clouds ac¬ 
cuses Socrates of antifamily activities, and the fathers in Athens were 
vigorous enough to impose the death penalty on him. Nonetheless, 
the Greek city itself required a certain subordination of the family. 

The primacy of the family as the foremost or even exclusive erotic 
expression is connected in the Bible with an almost total absence of 
politics. Again by contrast, to make another overbold statement, it 
was the Greeks who invented politics. In an etymological sense, 
politics concerns those who live in a polis f a city, and not those who 
live in the country. Moreover, politics seems to require the availabil¬ 
ity of a republican alternative to monarchy. Elsewhere, one form of 
despotism or another was all there was. Even the establishment of a 
king in Israel was a subject of debate and only reluctantly accepted 
by God. The people of Israel was constituted by tribes, extensions of 
families, while the Greek cities were founded on a suppression of the 
tribes and of the claims of the fathers to rule. The rulers were no 
longer chosen because they were in any way blood relatives. This set 
up a permanent tension in the cities between the family and the 
political order, resulting in various compromises, since each needs 
the other. The political actors are not essentially family men, 
and their activities do not concern the same things as do those of 
fathers. The invention of politics is a liberation from the family order, 
although it may result in almost as total a subjection to the political 
order. The Republic is an impossibly radical scheme to suppress the 
family in the name of the city and thus to overcome the tension 
created by the dualism. The Bible is an attempt to solve this problem 
in the other direction, that of the family. 

The actual Greek cities were dominated by associations of males, 
partly because war, defensive or offensive, was their most important 
function. This was the occasion for another kind of love than that 
promoted by the family. In the Republic , heterosexual relations are 
necessary for the perpetuation of the city, but eroticism is possible in 
all directions without the family and without "gender-specific" roles 
for men and women. Rousseau called this "civil promiscuity," and 
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the more moderate Aristotle expressed shock at a city where fathers 
could have love affairs with their own sons. 9 Politics, pederasty, and 
friendship cluster together around the Greeks and have some con¬ 
nection with one another. 

The family and the eroticism devoted to it are arguably more 
natural than what is found in the cities. The family certainly came 
first and cleaves closely to the evidently natural procreative function 
of men and women. But the Greek philosophers argued that the 
family is only imperfectly natural because it, more than perhaps 
anything else in human life, requires myths, conventions, and pro¬ 
hibitions to hold it together, all of which stand in the way of the full 
development of man's powers, particularly the intellectual ones. 
Cool consideration of the reasonableness of the incest prohibitions, 
for example, is something that belongs to philosophers and not to 
fathers. Even today, Montesquieu's nonchalance in such consider¬ 
ations can be deeply offensive to students, and not only students. 10 
The psychological distortions resulting from family life remain the 
great subject of psychoanalysis. This pale afterglow of Greek philos¬ 
ophy still exacerbates parents' fear because psychologists may teach 
their children to blame them. Parents and families distort a child's 
eroticism by directing it toward the kind of spouses and offspring 
that are suitable to their projects. The family in principle prefers age 
to wisdom, and surrounds itself with all kinds of sacred terrors. Both 
intellectual and political freedom seem to depend upon some kind of 
a break with it. Pericles, who knew a lot about politics, at the end of 
his Funeral Oration told women, who in his view represented the 
family, to go home and keep quiet. The subjection of the family to 
the ends of both the city and the intellect is a primary task of classical 
political philosophy. 

If one is aware of this problem, which the greatest thinkers treated 
but did not make too explicit, it leads one into the most secret re¬ 
cesses of their most important works, such as Plato's Republic and 
Laws and Aristotle's Politics. The family is necessary, but some dis¬ 
tance from it in deed and thought must be acquired by anyone who 
desires to be a fully developed human being. This does not mean 
that the city does not develop constraints on freedom, sometimes as 
great as those of the family, which the truly free individual must also 
overcome. This movement is recapitulated in the Republic, with its 
noble lie, myths, and bizarre sexual regulations, where first the fam¬ 
ily is annihilated in the name of the city, and then the philosophers, 
who are to be its rulers, do not want to turn away from their con¬ 
templations to descend to the city's cavelike darkness. It is mostly 
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around the family that the sacred things aggregate. The Greeks were 
the first to engage in religious criticism or even to become thoughtful 
atheists. There were impious and blasphemous persons everywhere 
and always, but only a very few Greeks would envision a world 
without gods. Herodotus makes up a story about an Egyptian who 
left his city, which was under attack. As he disappeared from view, 
its defenders on the walls yelled at him, "You will lose your gods and 
your children." He responded, pointing to his genitals, "I can make 
more." He either disregarded the gods or thought that they some¬ 
how came from the same organs as do children. Herodotus gives in 
a capsule something of what those marginal Greeks, who are the 
only ones we now really remember, were thinking about. 11 

Thus we are the heirs of two great teachings about the place of 
Eros or love in the life of man, the one passed down to us by the 
Bible, the other by the Greek philosophers, poets, and historians of 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. The former rests on the ultimate 
ground of God and His Revelation; the latter rests on nature and its 
rational study by philosophers. The Jews were characterized by a 
steadfast loyalty to and love of God; the obedience to His law is the 
sum and substance of that love. The Greek philosopher is a skeptical 
investigator of nature, which does not speak in a clear voice and does 
not give laws for the conduct of human beings; he is less a doer than 
a speculator. Piety is the highest virtue for the one, whereas an 
investigation of the divine, which for many seems an impiety, is the 
most human activity for the other. Membership in the family is what 
defines the biblical man and woman; the Greek was defined, on the 
one hand, by membership in a polis, or, on the other hand, by his 
philosophic individualism (a much less neat definition, deriving from 
the lack of the authoritative guidance provided by the Bible). The 
Jew's primary association and attachment is to mother, father, sister, 
brother, and, the only outsider, husband or wife. The wife left her 
family to follow the family of her husband and thus was incorporated 
into it. For the Greek, the attachment of all attachments was to the 
friend. For the Jew, the only laudable and beautiful human erotic 
expression is found in the relation between husband and wife. For 
the Greek, the erotic ties were more diffuse and, as one sees in the 
Symposium , concentrated less on fidelity than on the quest for the 
beautiful, wherever it may be found. Marriage and the family were 
of necessity important for the Greeks and, as a rule of thumb for 
most men and women, subject to severe law, but the character of the 
family was altered for the sake of the other kinds of concerns brought 
to light by politics and philosophy. For the Greek thinkers, the family 
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was no more sacred than was private property, although they ad¬ 
mitted the need for both. But this was more in the spirit of a com¬ 
promise than something desirable in itself, as the Republic's abolition 
of both indicates. 

As heirs to these great contrary sources, we find ourselves always 
carrying on a certain balancing act between two visions of the good 
life, with primacy of one or the other to be found in different degrees 
in different times and places. The direct clash between the two has 
produced some of the greatest crises of our history. Such a clash 
occurred in Islam from the ninth century to the fourteenth century, 
until Greekness was rejected within Islam, though by then it had 
flowed into Judaism and Christianity. The sovereign works of men 
like Farabi, Maimonides, and Thomas Aquinas are the literary re¬ 
mains of these crises and the attempts to settle them. The Renais¬ 
sance was another such striking instance of the quarrel. Our two 
heritages have endowed our instincts with mixed signals about Eros. 
Shakespeare gives us evidence of this in so many ways, epitomized 
in the contrasts between Cleopatra and Hermione, between the Ro¬ 
man Portia and Juliet. The Bible teaches us an intense but severely 
limited eroticism, one tainted by the Fall and the disobedience to 
God's command that brought it on. The Law condemns all Eros that 
does not contribute to the family's end and enhance it. In contrast, 
for the Greeks, who, for the sake of political and intellectual free¬ 
dom, questioned the family and even the law, precisely those desires 
and yearnings that collide with the family and the law become the 
core of Eros, which in turn metamorphoses into the passion for free 
self-discovery. 

Aristophanes, one of the two central actors in the Symposium and 
the greatest of all comic poets, expresses this Greek longing as well 
as anyone. His comedy itself is the literary form of such liberation, 
and the issue is to be found throughout his works. In his play the 
Birds he gives us two men who leave Athens in order to get away 
from the nomos, the law, and its meddling. They want to go up and 
live with and be as free as the birds. It turns out that they must, in 
order to get this freedom, not only leave the city but depose the old 
gods in the city and put the birds in their place. Their “original 
intent" in their outgoing is stated by each of them. One, the gentler 
and less ambitious of the two, wants to go to a place where a man 
will invite him to a wedding feast, saying that if he does not come 
now, in the host's prosperity, he should keep away when the host 
has hard times. This is the opposite of the spirit of private property: 
his fellow citizen commands him to take and backs this up with the 
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threat of not taking in turn when he is needy. The second of the 
wanderers, the more daring and political of the two, explains his 
motives, also based on an expectation of finding a place where the 
laws are the contrary of what they are elsewhere, by saying: 

I long* for a place 

Where a father of a boy in the bloom of youth 
Will blame me for doing an injustice; 

"It's a fine thing that you did to my son, Stilbonides, 

Meeting him all bathed, leaving the gymnasium. 

You did not kiss him, speak to him, embrace him. 

Or grab his testicles." 12 

His hopes are far more radical than those of his friend, who merely 
longs for something like communism, whereas he wants to trans¬ 
form the nature of the fathers. 


II 


In the passage of the Laws I quoted previously, where the 
Athenian Stranger criticizes the practice of pederasty in 
Crete and Sparta, the Spartan responds, with nationalistic 
fervor, by attacking Athenian drunkenness. This gives the Athenian 
an opportunity to defend drinking, drinking together, as a mode of 
softening the rigid attachments to old laws that prevent rethinking 
them and reforming them. Alcohol is a great loosener of tongues, 
which are frequently tied by the law or the customs. He prescribes 
for his two elderly companions the practice of symposia if they are 
presided over by a moderate person so they do not get out of hand. 13 
In the Symposium Plato combines the two practices: at a drinking 
party, the participants talk about pederasty. This might confirm 
Athenian suspicions that the aristocratic crowd with which Socrates 
associated consisted of disloyal Spartanophiles. The discussion is 
suggested by and presided over by the very moderate Eryximachus. 
The salubrious effects of drink in freeing men from convention por¬ 
trayed here give us some idea of what the most secret conversations 
encouraged in the severe city of the Laws might be about. Drink is a 
necessary component of the freest association of men and helps them 
leap over the chasm separating nomos (convention) and physis (na- 


* The verb erad, related to eros. 
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ture). Something of our current problem is indicated by the fact that 
these men today would be considered guilty of "substance abuse." 
The evolution of the word "symposium" from this Greek associa¬ 
tion, with its drunken revelers telling one another what they care 
about most, to the symposiums of sober modern scholars, with their 
scientific detachment, is most instructive. 

The titles of the great majority of Plato's works consist of the 
name of a person, like Phaedrus. Only the Republic , Laws , Sophist , 
and Statesman tell us what the subject matter is. The Lovers most 
probably refers to actors in the drama. The Apology of Socrates gives us 
both a name and the thing that is done. The Symposium , like the 
Republic , tells us about a kind of association. One might say, though, 
that this title is closest to that of the Apology of Socrates; and from the 
two dialogues we get very differing accounts about what Socrates 
characteristically does. The Apology insists on Socrates' knowledge of 
ignorance and contains not a word about Eros. The Symposium gives 
us a Socrates who in deed and speech is utterly preoccupied with the 
practice of the science of Eros. He is in the company of the young 
man whom he was preeminently accused of having corrupted, and 
the allegedly impious Socrates engages in the discussion of a god. 

These revelers are, of course, not just anybodies. They include 
Aristophanes and Socrates, who need no introduction, as well as 
Agathon, the brightest light among the tragic poets who succeeded 
Sophocles and Euripides. And then there is the dramatic entry of the 
great Alcibiades. The others are worthy, if not world-historical, per¬ 
sonages. This is what Athens could offer in its unrivaled moment, 
which still fascinates mankind. 

It must be added that there is not among the participants a great 
appetite for drinking a lot on this particular evening. They were 
wildly drunk the night before in celebration of Agathon's victory in 
the tragic contest. God only knows what else they did. Socrates 
absented himself on that first night and comes only on this night 
when the members of the group are much diminished. The implica¬ 
tion of this is that the wild party does not admit of serious speech. 
Socrates' behavior introduces a sobering reflection, indicating that 
the most unconstrained expressions of desire connected with food, 
drink, and sex must be disappointed if intellectual satisfaction is also 
to find its place. There is a tension that is reduced on this second 
night by having rhetorical speeches, not dialectic, from men who are 
a bit dull and made moderate by yesterday's indulgences. 

One of the most striking aspects of the dialogue is the air of 
mystery surrounding what actually took place that night. The date 
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when it took place is not known to those who have heard of it, and 
the accuracy of the reports about the contents of the speeches is 
compromised by the fact that it is repeated to the world third-hand, 
a distance from the original that is found in only one other dialogue, 
Parmenides . 14 The Platonic dialogues, with these two exceptions, are 
divided into acted and narrated dialogues. An acted dialogue is one 
where we see the participants as in a play. A narrated dialogue is 
one, such as the Republic , where someone tells of an encounter of 
Socrates with a person or group of persons. The Symposium is a 
subspecies of the narrated dialogue. The advantage of the acted di¬ 
alogue is that one has the feeling of experiencing the thing as it 
actually happened. The advantage of the narrated dialogue is that, 
even if one is not sure of the narrator's accuracy, nevertheless he can 
tell us important things, like where Cephalus was sitting or that 
Thrasymachus blushed, that we would not learn from an acted dia¬ 
logue. The Symposium does give us such distinctive descriptive ele¬ 
ments, but the double narration—that is, an enthusiast of Socrates 
repeating what another enthusiast of Socrates told him, even though 
he claims he checked it out with Socrates himself—makes us some¬ 
what doubtful. I would suggest that this covering by distance and 
time and narration has to do with the scandalous or dangerous im¬ 
plications of this meeting. Socrates, particularly in his relationship to 
Alcibiades, was, at the supposed date of this repetition, already be¬ 
coming very well known and suspect. One can gather that the story 
is renowned, at least in certain circles in Athens, and that many 
persons are eager to hear it. And, as among Socrates' disciples in the 
Clouds , who say that his teachings are secret but blabber about them 
to anyone who comes to the Think Tank, the security arrangements 
here are porous. Whoever knows the story, repeats it. Socrates' lov¬ 
ers are also proselytizers. 

The dates indicated by the speakers in the dialogue teach us 
something about what is going on in it. The date of the symposium 
itself is indicated to be around 416 b.c., at the last moment of Athe¬ 
nian splendor. 15 The victory of Agathon in the contest at the Lenaean 
Festival seemed to provide a continuation of the tradition of tragic 
poetry in the person of this attractive youth. And Athens itself 
was about to undertake the Sicilian expedition, the most splendid 
imperial exercise yet to be projected by the Athenians, under the 
instigation and leadership of Alcibiades. They prepared naval and 
ground forces of a size and beauty never yet seen, and were about to 
embark on a daring enterprise of conquest, completed only much 
later by the Romans. According to Thucydides, the Athenian peo- 
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pie's distrust of Alcibiades was what caused the Sicilian expedition to 
fail. 16 The participants in this military expedition were, again accord¬ 
ing to Thucydides, infused with an Eros for Sicily, one of the few 
mentions of Eros by Thucydides, an Eros communicated by Alcibi- 
ades' rhetoric. 17 Just prior to the departure of the force, with its 
leadership divided between the radical Alcibiades and the conser¬ 
vative Nicias, a typical and self-destructive compromise made by the 
people, Alcibiades was accused of having mutilated the statues of the 
Hermae, religious statues scattered about Athens, and the profana¬ 
tion of the Mysteries, the most sacred and secret Athenian religious 
rite. The truth or falsehood of these charges is unknowable. But like 
Socrates, Alcibiades enjoyed a very bad reputation and his life was 
surrounded by rumors. He too seemed a threat to the democracy, 
although he was also at times its darling, as Socrates never was. 

In short, the symposium seems to have taken place at just the 
moment when Alcibiades is supposed to have committed his impi¬ 
ous deeds. As Alfred Dreyfus is purported to have said, where 
there's smoke, there's fire. Maybe Plato wishes to indicate that this 
private and fabled gathering, where the god Eros is unconvention¬ 
ally praised and a drunken Alcibiades enters to praise Socrates, was 
inflated by rumor into mutilation and profanation. The reserved 
Thucydides never mentions Socrates or any other intellectual or ar¬ 
tistic figure, while both Xenophon and Plato lightheartedly make 
Socrates play a historical role through his relationship to Alcibiades, 
hinting that what was most radical and suspect in Alcibiades had 
something to do with Socrates. Do not forget that Aristophanes is a 
leading figure in this drama, and he was "the old accuser" of 
Socrates. 

The retelling of what went on in the symposium took place 
around the year 404 b.c., a low point in Athenian history, when the 
Peloponnesian War was utterly lost and Athens stripped of its em¬ 
pire. 18 Agathon was in exile and Alcibiades was dead. And Socrates' 
increased renown was tending toward a storm that was to culminate 
in his execution five years later. This moment was the dividing line 
between the age that combined Athenian political greatness and the 
unparalleled flourishing of the arts, and that of the rise of the phi¬ 
losophers, who dominate the Athenian story from the fourth century 
on, beginning with Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle. This dominance, 
as Nietzsche pointed out, is connected with Socrates' critique of the 
noble and artistic instincts. If philosophy did not destroy Athenian 
culture, it prospered in its demise. The accusation of philosophy's 
destructiveness was made on behalf of the political men and the 
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poets. In this dialogue Socrates certainly engages with gentlemen, if 
not the ordinary citizens of the democracy, as well as one of the 
greatest statesmen of antiquity. This is the only place where we see 
him with the poets. This is an excellent vantage point for deciding 
what Socrates did and how he did it. Here we can examine the 
charges brought against Socrates by the Athenians and by Nietzsche, 
that proponent of a new renaissance, but one without Socrates. 

In the small preface to the dialogue itself (172a-174a), which is 
directly acted out, one gets the impression that Socrates had some 
odd and fanatical groupies, not unlike those described in the Clouds. 
Apollodorus, the narrator, resembles the typical member of a cult or 
a sect. He spends most of his time listening to Socrates, as much as 
he is permitted to, and the rest of the time repeating to other men 
what Socrates said, while abusing them. He is far from the urbane 
men we see in the dialogue itself. He is a tormented fellow who hates 
himself because he is so far beneath Socrates, while being filled with 
contempt and anger at those who go on about their daily lives, 
especially concerned with the pursuit of money, without asking 
themselves whether what they do is good. He lacks only the placard 
with the message "The day of judgment is at hand." Such followers 
were not designed to win friends or influence people, although their 
capacity to retell Socrates' interesting speeches did have an effect in 
transmitting something of Socrates' teaching. This is a problem faced 
by all great teachers, the fanatic loyalists whose fanaticism is quite 
alien to the teacher's disposition. They develop an almost religious 
reverence for this man whose teaching they are so deeply impressed 
by but are not themselves in a position adequately to judge. The 
teacher himself may very well not want to discourage such people. 
They are the scholars who study him carefully and pass on what he 
has to say to others. But there is a danger that he will be misinter¬ 
preted or rigidified or codified by them in a way contrary to the spirit 
of his teaching. There is the further danger that the pupil's impru¬ 
dence, partly connected with preening himself with this special 
learning, will attract undue and hostile attention to that teaching. 
Pupils can appear to be members of a crazy sect and permit onlook¬ 
ers to dismiss teacher as well as pupils. This risk may have to be 
accepted when one teaches, but it involves a real problem of respon¬ 
sibility or even self-protection. Among Rousseau's pupils is not only 
Goethe but also Robespierre. The former is a pupil Rousseau would 
have wanted, the latter one by whom he would have been horrified, 
but he could not have had one without the other, in addition to all 
the tiresome mediocrities who parroted him. What can be said of 
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Rousseau is true in spades for Nietzsche. So Socrates had not only 
Plato and Xenophon, but Apollodorus and Alcibiades. Plato, as we 
see here, is very much aware of the problem, and that awareness 
informs his artful mode of writing. But certain kinds of abuses, like 
Neoplatonism, were unavoidable. In Plato's case, at least, his teach¬ 
ing could never be used as the ideology for a tyranny. 

The common source of the stories about the symposium was a 
man who is described as one of Socrates' chief lovers ( erastes , a 
derivative of Eros) at the time, Aristodemus. This use of the word 
"lover" provides us with a sharp contrast to the image of lover and 
beloved projected by the dialogue itself. Aristodemus is an ugly little 
man who, like Socrates, went barefoot and who was simply glad to 
be near Socrates. Socrates as beloved is a rather unusual notion 
inasmuch as he was older and himself also ugly. The heroic lovers 
and their beautiful young beloveds, as described in the dialogue, are 
very different from this odd couple, who it is not even clear have 
much of a relationship, and certainly not an erotic one in any com¬ 
mon meaning of that word. There is a kind of lover of Socrates' 
speeches whose love is very different in spirit from the eroticism of 
the Symposium. There is obviously some connection between the 
two, but also a tension that makes us reflect on the problem of 
eroticism in ways not explicitly contained in the dialogue. There 
seems to be an independent eroticism around speeches that is not 
supported by the bodily Eros that all the participants in the dialogue 
seem to presuppose. 


Socrates encounters his lover, Aristodemus, on the way to 
the drinking party (174a-175a). It is an unusual Socrates, 
for he has just bathed and is wearing slippers. On this day 
Aristodemus resembles Socrates more than Socrates does, for Aris¬ 
todemus is barefoot. Socrates says that he is on his way to Agathon's 
for the second night of the celebration, having missed the first night 
for fear of the mob, and has dolled himself up to be beautiful for his 
beautiful host. Socrates is ordinarily the virtuoso of the good and the 
useful, but tonight is dedicated more to the beautiful than the good. 
So we find an adorned Socrates, perhaps a less authentic one, as he 
approaches the question of Eros, which has much more to do with 
the beautiful than the good. What is the relation between these two 
things? Man responds to two different and powerful appeals in the 
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good and the beautiful, and this dialogue investigates that dualism. 

Aristodemus is next the victim of a trick of Socrates' that leads to 
his embarrassment. Socrates invites Aristodemus, who was not in¬ 
vited by Agathon, to Agathon's party. After a bit of byplay about 
whether the good go to the worse or the worse go to the good, a 
byplay on which Socrates' going to Agathon's is a commentary in 
itself, the two men start off.* As they walk together, Socrates stops 
and turns his mind on himself, contemplating silently. He tells Aris¬ 
todemus to go on ahead, and that he will join him later. In this 
dialogue about the coupling of human beings, we begin with a 
Socrates who uncouples himself from his partner in order to think. 
This solitariness in what is properly Socrates' preferred activity is an 
important background to what is said in the dialogue. Alcibiades will 
pick up this theme and tell of Socrates' amazing powers of concen¬ 
tration. We get here at the outset a glimpse of Socrates in his most 
characteristic activity, one that cannot be shown in itself in the drama 
but can only be seen from the outside. Here he is alone, and those 
who see him can only wonder what is going on in his head; they 
have no access to what he is thinking about or how he is thinking 
about it. This in itself can cause envy and suspicion. He appears to 
be self-sufficient, a thing that puzzled Aristophanes, who tried to 
treat it as a mistake and a folly. In the rest of the dialogue, at the 
dinner party, we get the other Socrates, not found in Aristophanes, 
the perfectly urbane and sociable Socrates. He has paid attention to 
every individual and has made the subtlest psychological observa¬ 
tions about each one, and his behavior is witty and graceful. Here we 
see Socrates combining what Pascal said could not be combined, 
Vesprit de geometrie et Vesprit de finesse , concern with the most univer¬ 
sal principles and concern for the ultimate particulars, especially the 
different kinds of souls—brutishness and exquisite politeness. The 
ordinary view of Socrates as a pious sermonizer who ruins parties by 
stopping to ask people whether they care for their souls is hardly 
present in the dialogue, except for his imitator Apollodorus. 

Aristodemus goes on by himself, wishing to hang around in front 
of Agathon's house until Socrates catches up, but he is met by a 
servant, who thrusts him into the dinner. The poor fellow is terribly 
humiliated by coming to a party where no one thought to invite him 
and without the cover of his friend, who was much desired by the 


* In Greek, Agathon's name means "good," and is spelled the same as "good men's" 
in the proverb Socrates speaks of here: "Good men go of their own accord to good men's 
feasts." 
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others. Agathon proves his own urbanity by saying that he went 
around personally looking for Aristodemus but missed him; he how¬ 
ever makes it clear who is really wanted by immediately asking, 
"Where is Socrates?" 

Socrates does not appear until the dinner is well under way 
(175c). He is obviously a man who is respected and enjoyed by all, 
a prime catch for the host of a dinner party. The philosopher as good 
dinner companion is a kind of riddle. In being together, he is also 
separate. There is a certain truth to Aristophanes' picture of Socrates 
in his basket, monstrously unconcerned with what concerns most 
people. But there is another side of Socrates that has learned to live 
with people in a society and to learn from them. One can understand 
something of what his fabled irony means when it becomes evident 
that to cover the distance between the two sides of his life, Socrates 
must wear a mask. He makes himself somewhat like his compan¬ 
ions. Moreover, he has learned to distinguish among them and sim¬ 
ply to protect himself from those to whom he is not attracted, and to 
interest those to whom he is attracted. From this point of view, one 
can distinguish two kinds of dialogue, forced and erotic. A prime 
example of the former is the Apology, where, as it were, wearing 
handcuffs and accompanied by the police, he must defend himself 
on a capital charge before a largely hostile mob. Typical of the latter 
is the Charmides, where Socrates, back from his enforced stay with 
the army at the battle of Potidaea, with delight turns to the gymna¬ 
sium where he can spend his time with the boys. 19 His interest in 
young men is a positive erotic impulse, a charm he freely chooses. 
There is nothing like this in Aristophanes' comedy about Socrates, 
and how it fits into Socrates' way of life is the theme of this dialogue 
in which he confronts Aristophanes. 

Agathon, who clearly knows Socrates pretty well, in another ex¬ 
ample of his politeness, invites Socrates to sit next to him and some¬ 
how in contact with him. With a kind of self-protective counterirony, 
he says that from this contact he will be able to lay hold of the wise 
thing that Socrates has just thought out. Socrates parries by saying 
that he could only wish that wisdom were a bodily thing like water, 
which can by osmosis go from fuller to emptier. He obscenely par¬ 
odies the erotic claim of pederasty to pass wisdom from the older 
man to the younger one. He wishes such osmosis were possible, he 
says, because he would be the gainer from his contact with Agathon. 
His own wisdom is dreamlike and contestable, whereas Agathon, 
although young, has proved his wisdom to the satisfaction of thirty 
thousand Athenian witnesses. The fair Agathon, although younger. 
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is the full one who can fill the emptiness of the older Socrates. But 
would he want to? Agathon obviously is not attracted to the indi¬ 
vidual members of his audience, but he loves their collective admi¬ 
ration and worship. He is almost certainly not teachable, for, in order 
to be so, he would have to value Socrates' applause more highly than 
that of the people. Agathon plays at being erotic here, but he is too 
full of himself to feel a lack that only Socrates could fill. At the same 
time, he has a somewhat haunted sense that Socrates may be a better 
witness than all of the Greeks together, a sense he playfully tries to 
suppress. Socrates is not interested enough in him to go any further. 
Socrates' obscene contempt nettles the ever urbane Agathon, who 
accuses him of hubris, as if Agathon were a kind of god insulted by 
the impious Socrates. In one of so many references to Socrates' ul¬ 
timate fate scattered throughout the dialogues, Agathon says that 
there will be a trial about Socrates' wisdom versus his own, with the 
god Dionysus the judge in place of the people. 

After the dinner has concluded and the conventional libations 
and chants to the gods have been made, Pausanias says that they 
should consider how the members of the company should drink 
together, expressing the hope that it will not be really serious drink¬ 
ing because he has a hangover (176a-178a). Everyone agrees to this; 
and in the deliberation about it, Eryximachus makes a distinction 
between those who are good drinkers, like Agathon and Aristode- 
mus, and those who can't hold their liquor well, like Phaedrus, and 
Eryximachus. Eryximachus exempts Socrates from the distinction 
because he is equally good at both drinking and not drinking, unaf¬ 
fected by drinking or abstinence. This distinction is represented in 
the dialogue by the fact that the first three speakers are poor drinkers 
and turn out to be less erotic, and that the two poets and the phi¬ 
losopher who follow are good drinkers and more erotic. Alcibiades, 
who turns up late and very drunk, fits in with the latter group. One 
of the things that provokes envy of Socrates is his indifference to 
things that affect other people most powerfully. In Aristophanes' 
depiction, he is a man of almost unbelievable continence, not to say 
insensibility. He is not hungry when others are starving, 20 and in 
Aristophanes' comic style, he does not notice that there are bedbugs 
in his mattress, which torture almost to death anyone else who hap¬ 
pens to lie there. 21 Even Xenophon is irritated by this aspect of 
Socrates, and it raises questions of the extent to which Eros' love 
bites might affect him. 22 

Drinking cannot be their central activity of the evening, and one 
gathers that their erotic potency has been as much lamed as their 
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potative capacity by the previous night's activity. They have a doctor 
in the house, Eryximachus, who says that he himself is always op¬ 
posed to excess and that drunkenness is harsh on human beings. So 
he suggests that they amuse themselves by talking, with the evident 
implication that talking may be a sensible thing to do but is only 
second best. They are forced away from deeds toward speeches. 
Eryximachus suggests that they dedicate themselves to a rhetorical 
task that, he claims, has never before been undertaken, the praise of 
Eros. They are in a position of having to praise love rather than make 
it. He says that all the other gods have been praised by poets and 
rhetoricians, but never Eros. Phaedrus, who is interested in both 
speeches and Eros, as we learn from the dialogue bearing his name, 
has been complaining about this lack. Later on in his career, he was 
evidently adroit enough to get his older admirer Lysias to praise not 
love or the lover, but the nonlover, in the affairs of love. 23 All this 
would seem to imply that Eros is not a major deity, although his 
companion Aphrodite is. Eryximachus says that Sophists even praise 
salt, showing thereby an interest not in the thing but in the display 
of their rhetorical skill. All of this is evidently for Eryximachus merely 
trifling for an evening's amusement, not something to be taken very 
seriously. Socrates, though, eagerly votes for the proposal and says 
that the others, particularly Aristophanes, whose whole life work is 
about Dionysus and Aphrodite, would also vote for it. Any commu¬ 
nity requires a consensus based on the wills and opinions of diverse 
people looking toward a common good. Socrates here votes in favor 
of the formation of this community that will eagerly discuss Eros 
more readily than he does when, under some constraint, he votes to 
constitute the community necessary to discuss justice in the Republic. 

So, Phaedrus begins with his praise. 


Phaedrus is not a very appealing character, and it is strange 
that he is not only a major figure in the Symposium but also 
that his name is immortalized by the Phaedrus, the other 
great dialogue on love. He seems to be in the love business, someone 
who gets a lot of attention from older men—and likes it—but who 
himself is essentially unerotic. In the Phaedrus he is portrayed as 
being delighted by a speech presented to him by the great orator 
Lysias. This speech attempts to persuade a fair youth to accept the 
attention of a nonlover, because such a nonlover will in the long run 
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serve the nonbeloved's interests better. Phaedrus is the audience in 
that dialogue for Socrates' praise of mad love, but almost certainly 
not the object of it. He must have been very good-looking, a frivolous 
young man who praises manliness but is an avid consumer of the 
wares of the Sophists and the rhetoricians, a culture buff. His speech 
emphatically insists on the distinction between lover and beloved, 
that unreciprocal attachment characteristic of pederasty, and he is 
just as emphatically the beloved who profits from the love of the 
lover. The beloved is the recipient of gifts, praise, and much more, as 
we shall see. Nice work if you can get it. 

Phaedrus' speech (178a-180b) is a good student's imitation of 
conventional epideictic rhetoric. Of the three classical forms of rhet¬ 
oric, in the Symposium we get a clear case of the epideictic, the rhet¬ 
orician's display of his powers for the adorning of public occasions, 
the ancient Fourth of July oration; and in Pansania's speech we get 
the deliberative, the tool of the political man in attempting to influ¬ 
ence public discussions about war and peace and the enactment of 
laws. The third kind, forensic rhetoric, used in courts for accusation 
and defense, seems missing here. It is possible that Alcibiades' 
speech in the Symposium , in which Socrates is playfully accused, is 
the missing forensic speech. A certain absence of the constraint of 
law seems to be the condition of having such a meeting, and the 
relative indifference to the law on the part of so many of the partic¬ 
ipants is what lent the meeting its public reputation of having been 
illegal. There is a letting go here that is probably dangerous.* 

Phaedrus follows the rigid outlines characteristic of epideictic 
praises, which, as we have learned, can be lavished on anything. 
Only in the interstices of this rigid framework do Phaedrus' opinions 
and personal quirkiness peek out. He begins with a statement that 
Eros is a great and wondrous god for both men and gods. Then he 
goes directly to Eros' origins and asserts the god's greatness by rea¬ 
son of his antiquity. He accepts the prejudice that the good is the old, 
the opinion of traditional communities. He also reflects the opinion 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers that we learn most about what a 
thing is from examining its origins. In keeping with the point of view 
of the ancestral, Phaedrus takes the authority of the poets as proof of 


* Socrates' most famous rhetorical endeavor, his Apology, was an example of forensic 
rhetoric. He also repeats in the Menexenus an epideictic speech by Aspasia, Pericles' mis¬ 
tress, in praise of Athens, a thing Socrates asserts is easy to do among Athenians. If he has 
any deliberative rhetoric, it is somehow to be found in the dialogues as a whole, where he 
influences people concerning the most important questions of their lives. 
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his assertions. He quotes Hesiod and mentions Acusilaus, who 
taught that Chaos came first, and then Earth and Eros. Perhaps Eros 
is what holds Earth together after Chaos has been overcome. Some¬ 
thing similar is told by Parmenides the philosopher, who says that 
Genesis contrived Eros first of the gods. The eldest is necessarily the 
cause of the best. 

Phaedrus asserts that the greatest of goods for a young man is to 
have a decent (or useful) lover, and for a lover to have a boy. The 
construction of the Greek sentence is such that it is difficult to decide 
whether Phaedrus says a decent boy or just a boy, a confusion not 
implausible in someone who speaks, as does Phaedrus, from the 
point of view of the beloved. His sole argument for this assertion is 
based on the shame felt by either lover or beloved when caught in 
doing ignoble deeds. Shame is an accompaniment of love of the 
noble. Men's object is to lead a life that is noble (or beautiful, the 
word is kalon, which means both, an ambiguity important for this 
dialogue). The greatest good is not the good life, but the noble life. 
The word for shameful is the same as the word for ugly. Men live 
nobly and do noble deeds out of fear of the bad opinion of privileged 
observers. Lovers are more concerned with the opinions of their 
beloveds, and vice versa, than with those even of their relatives. Eros 
produces shame, and shame is the best motivator for nobility, more 
powerful than family, honors, or money. 

Such heroic concern for opinions is all very problematic, as is 
revealed in Troilus and Cressida and many other places. The opinion 
of others is obviously an important part of the heroic life, and Phae¬ 
drus, no hero, speaks only of the heroic, that is, the military, life. His 
innovation is to make Eros the crucial element in heroic ambition, 
which Homer certainly does not do. Phaedrus takes it for granted 
that the relationship between Achilles and Patroclus is a love affair. 

The special vice that is avoided by lovers is cowardice. In Phae¬ 
drus' presentation, the emphasis is on the negative, the avoidance of 
vice, rather than any attraction or charm to be found in virtue. Vice 
draws us and can be counteracted by Eros. The avoidance of shame¬ 
ful deeds as a result of Eros is praised while the shame of erotic 
activity itself is not mentioned. Phaedrus never even alludes to the 
sexual act or any pleasure connected with it. This is understandable 
given his concentration on shame, for the most shameless things that 
men do are popularly connected with sexual desires and acts. Actu¬ 
ally, he does not praise Eros, but the fruits of Eros, which can indeed 
be heroic but are not necessarily so. It is this glossing over by Phae¬ 
drus of the two-pronged character of Eros that provides the opening 
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wedge for Pausanias' speech. Eros is not loved by this beloved, nor 
is virtue, but the one can be used to serve the other for the sake of 
good reputation in this life and the next. And it is this question of the 
next life that is the peculiar feature of Phaedrus' speech. To Phaedrus 
the most important effect of Eros is in war, the characteristic activity 
of the hero. The lover is ashamed to be seen by his beloved doing 
cowardly things and, above all, is willing to die to save his beloved. 
A pretty good deal for the beloved. (This theme is raised again by 
Alcibiades, who tells of Socrates saving his life.) If a not too coura¬ 
geous young man has a good lover, he will be protected from death 
and wounds by him. Phaedrus is a young Athenian who admires, as 
did many Athenian youths, the way of life and the virtues of the very 
military Spartans. But he is clearly not an eager warrior. What better 
for a man in this position than to have a lover who, because he 
passionately wants some dirty little thing from Phaedrus, will be his 
surest defender? To Phaedrus it seems a small thing to accede to the 
lover in exchange for such an insurance policy. 

The rest of Phaedrus' speech is almost entirely devoted to deaths 
of lovers and beloveds for each others' sakes. The connection of Eros 
and death is one we have discussed earlier, and Phaedrus must be 
praised for his awareness of this weighty connection in love. But he 
does not state it very clearly nor as a necessary component of Eros. 
It is rather that Eros seems to provide some kind of motive for lovers 
to face death, a disposition that is otherwise obviously incomprehen¬ 
sible to him. This unerotic man sees in the erotic man a capacity to 
die for his beloved that is useful but beyond his ken. He is honestly 
in awe of this. But he understands it all as some strange frenzy that 
causes the lover to cease calculating, and in that, he sees the utility 
of Eros. He is, at least on some level, aware that this is not real virtue, 
but that Eros makes such a man equal to the one with ''the best 
nature.'' There is such a thing as a good nature, which is higher than 
the virtue induced by Eros, but it is utterly alien to Phaedrus, and 
besides would not have the advantage of providing him with special 
attention. He says that an army composed of lovers and their be¬ 
loveds would be an unbeatable fighting force that, although com¬ 
posed of the few, would conquer all human beings. He makes the 
distinction between men who are emphatically men ( andres ) and 
human beings ( anthropoi ), with a great preference for men. Real men 
are fighters, thus making the love of men for one another the highest 
kind of love for the cities that need defense and desire conquest. This 
is a manly speech, and the Greek word andreia or courage means 
manliness. Such a band of lovers was later founded at Thebes and 
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contributed to its greatest victories in the first third of the fourth 
century. 24 This is the improvement on Sparta of which Phaedrus 
would have heartily approved. The erotic motive is easier to find 
than the pure love of virtue for its own sake. 

Phaedrus' choice of examples to illustrate his argument is curi¬ 
ous. Surprisingly, the first case that comes to his mind is that of a 
woman who performs the manliest of deeds, which poses a problem 
for Phaedrus' emphasis on andres. She is Alcestis, who was willing to 
die for her husband. She was rewarded for this by being sent back to 
the earth from Hades by the gods. The second case concerns the 
cowardly Orpheus, a poet, not a warrior, who tried to trick the gods 
and to get back his beloved Eurydice from Hades without himself 
dying. Phaedrus has nothing but contempt for a man who does not 
want to die for his beloved. In this case, the beloved is a woman and 
he interprets Orpheus' death to have been contrived by the gods as 
a punishment for his unwillingness ''to dare to die for the sake of 
Eros." This death was the most humiliating one possible, appropri¬ 
ate to a mere lyre player, death at the hands of women. Dying seems 
for Phaedrus to be the only proper culmination and the only proof of 
Eros. 

The third and final case is the most complicated and interesting 
one, that of Achilles, who has been in the background throughout 
this speech. Achilles is a man who did indeed die for his friend and 
in that sense fits the argument. But he is, according to Phaedrus, 
younger than his friend Patroclus. He insists, who knows on what 
authority, that Achilles was still beardless, that he was the beloved. 
Therefore, he is like Phaedrus, and Phaedrus makes a great effort to 
prove that Achilles was indeed the beloved. Aeschylus babbles when 
he asserts the contrary. Phaedrus makes himself a Homeric character 
on the basis of his training in the erotic attractions of men. His whole 
speech presupposes the superiority of Achilles as the model for those 
who wish to live well, but he succeeds in bringing that model down 
to his own level. But the problem is that Achilles' action, as Phaedrus 
himself admits, is a miracle, that is, an event without a natural cause. 
The lover has the god in him and is motivated thereby to the sacri¬ 
fices he makes. Achilles, the more beautiful of the two, performs the 
more beautiful deed. Achilles chose to remain and die rather than go 
home and live comfortably till old age. Phaedrus explains this choice 
not, as Homer appears to, as a result of Achilles' general love of 
glory, but as somehow connected with Eros. He claims, moreover, 
that Achilles was as a reward sent to the Isles of the Blessed. In this 
he follows Pindar rather than Homer's Odyssey, where we see Achil- 
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les very unhappy about being in Hades. Phaedrus says that the gods 
honored Achilles more than they did Alcestis because he was a be¬ 
loved and she a lover. 

At this point, Phaedrus becomes a bit incoherent. The gods, he 
says, honor this virtue, which is connected with Eros, but they won¬ 
der more, are more delighted, and give more benefits when the 
beloved is attached (the word comes from agape, which evolved grad¬ 
ually into the word for Christian love) to the lover than when the 
lover is attached to the beloved. And then comes the strange sen¬ 
tence: “for the lover is more divine than the beloved. He has a god 
in him." He insists that the gods honor more the one who does not 
have a god within him than the one who does. The implication is that 
the gods themselves are lovers and are grateful to those who respect 
lovers. This would imply, if Phaedrus knew how to think about it, 
that there is something higher than the gods, in this case, a return of 
affection to the gods, which the gods themselves worship. The gods 
are in a position to reward such return of affection most handsomely. 
Unfortunately, this appears most strikingly after death. 

Phaedrus gives himself the beau role, while being unable in this 
praise of Eros to give an erotic explanation or, in fact, any explana¬ 
tion of the deeds of the beloved. The wonderful relationships he 
describes may be good for him and good for the city, but they are of 
questionable good for the lover unless one talks about things Phae¬ 
drus doesn't choose to talk about, and the unity of the couple is 
inexplicable except for the rewards the lovers and the gods may 
provide for the beloveds. There is here a hint of the strange relations 
between gods and men. 

Phaedrus sums up by saying, “Eros is the eldest, the most hon¬ 
orable, and the most sovereign of gods with respect to the acquisition 
of virtue and happiness for human beings both living and dead." We 
have seen that Eros provides a kind of substitute for virtue and that 
the happiness provided by it consists of very limited kinds of satis¬ 
factions and may be fullest for the dead as opposed to the living. 
Phaedrus is a flawed exponent of Eros, because he profits from it 
without experiencing it. If he had been more attracted by the men 
who courted him, he would have spent more time doing than talk¬ 
ing. He does not have the god within. He is a rather ordinary man 
who lives on heights provided for him by the poetic heritage. He 
makes an effort to justify himself and his own tastes in the context of 
the largest public good and the most beautiful heroic exemplars of 
courage. His speech is a good example of how people begin to think 
about their erotic tastes. We can imagine how, if this were a real 
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dialogue, Socrates would put him to the test and refute him. The 
very fact that his imagination is allowed to take wing without fear of 
Socratic surgery causes him to speak more frankly about his self- 
consciousness. The speeches that follow will act as a corrective to his 
skewed vision. His is not a bad version of the Spartan military prac¬ 
tice of love among males, a practice that probably cannot defend 
itself. His speech is almost forgotten later, but it, along with Pausa¬ 
nias' speech, represents the practical reality that is later forgotten in 
idealizations. In this way the Symposium is a bit like the Republic, 
where Thrasymachus describes the real practices of cities, which are 
forgotten as Socrates appeals to Glaucon's love of perfect justice by 
tempting him with an idealized city. 


Pausanias presents the lover's case, and his speech is an 
example of deliberative rhetoric (180c-185c). He is the per¬ 
son in the dialogue most concerned with the law ( nomos) at 
the expense of nature ( physis ). We see that what he is trying to do is 
propose a new Athenian law concerning pederasty, which we learn 
is not quite so legal and acceptable in Athens as others would like to 
make us think. Actually, it appears that it is illegal, although at least 
partially tolerated. It needs a kind of justification, and Pausanias, 
who turns out to be a rather timid fellow, wants the protection of 
nomos for his practice. The problem seems to be getting to the boys 
whose fathers don't like these men buzzing around their sons. He 
never quite says this explicitly, but tries to put the best possible face 
on this pursuit, explaining how eroticism in general gets a bad name 
and how pederasty in particular can get out of hand. By a set of 
elaborate distinctions, he shows what good eroticism and salubrious 
pederasty can lead to and asks for laws that forbid the bad kind and 
approve his own kind. 

Pausanias begins with the more comprehensive treatment of Eros 
that we began to feel the need for during Phaedrus' speech. He 
implicitly addresses the obvious question, "If Eros is such a won¬ 
derful god, why is it there are so many rapes, seductions, promises 
not kept, and so much general disorder to be found among his vo¬ 
taries?" Pausanias' theological response, admitting the accusations, 
is that there are actually two different gods with the same name. 
People understandably confuse them. He does not mention that in 
addition to the similarity of name, there is a similarity in the act 
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desired by those who have these two gods within them. These two 
Eroses produce very different kinds of relationships, in keeping with 
their different genealogies. The first Eros he calls demotic, that is, 
belonging to the people or the mob, hence vulgar. Eros always ac¬ 
companies Aphrodite, and there are two Aphrodites in the mythol¬ 
ogy. The vulgar or Pandemian Eros belongs to the Aphrodite who is 
the daughter of Zeus and Dione. The Uranian Eros is companion to 
the Aphrodite who was the daughter of Uranus without a mother. 
Uranus is, of course, heaven, one of the old cosmic deities who do 
not resemble human beings. And the Uranian, inhabited by the purer 
and higher Eros, is a special kind of human being, not just one of 
nature's mistakes. 5 *' 

Pausanias interrupts his narrative to offer a bold thesis: no act is 
in itself beautiful (noble) or ugly (base). It depends upon the beauty 
or ugliness (not the goodness or badness) of the way in which the act 
is performed. He gives as examples what he and his companions are 
doing at this party—drinking, singing, and discussing. One could 
imagine other acts that would have made the thesis less convincing. 
One could also ask why Pausanias speaks of noble and base rather 
than good and bad. Perhaps Eros makes us think about the beautiful 
rather than the good and this disposition misleads us in deliberating 
about what acts we should indulge in and how they should be per¬ 
formed. We might get some guidance from Pausanias' examples in 
our attempt to understand why he needs to make the distinction; 
here they are drinking ( pinein ), whereas he must be thinking that in 
another kind of meeting, between two individuals, the deed done 
would be the erotic one ( binein ). The sexual act generally looks like a 
very brutish thing, not usually celebrated by poets and painters. 
Pausanias, for whom the bottom line is clearly this kind of satisfac¬ 
tion, has to defend it by declaring its neutrality in itself, and then 
making a case for the beauty of the way he does it. He doesn't really 
have the courage of his convictions or his attractions, and wants to 
make a publicly acceptable case for them. This is why he clings so 
closely to nomos in his presentation. He needs the support of public 
opinion, and we shall see why. He is a far cry from Hermes, who, 
when all the other gods stand around jeering at Ares and Aphrodite, 


* Pausanias' speech, as a statement that unambiguously favors pederasty, remained 
popular in some circles up until the twentieth century. We have seen that Montaigne knew 
it very well and found it helpful in his exposition of friendship. French and British ho¬ 
mosexuals had the habit of referring to themselves as Uranians. Classical texts were of 
interest at least insofar as they helped to explain and name a phenomenon about which the 
thoughts of the time had little good to say. 
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who have been ensnared in Hephaestus' golden net as they make 
love, says that he would not mind being laughed at as the price to be 
paid for being next to the goddess. 25 

Pausanias wants to make a popular and/or aesthetic case for the 
beauty of his own kind of sexual act. And, as we shall see, Pausanias 
is open to the charge of praising Eros not in itself but only for its 
consequences. His speech, like Phaedrus', is not really a praise of 
Eros, although in his way, Pausanias—unlike Phaedrus—has some 
experience of it. The Pandemian Eros is not choosy and is therefore 
indifferent to considerations of the noble and base. His votaries take 
it where they can get it; they love women as well as boys, they love 
bodies more than souls, and they seek the most foolish objects, 
looking only toward doing the thing. Pausanias makes the distinc¬ 
tion Phaedrus fails to make, between body and soul. This distinction 
is the philosophical equivalent of the distinction between the two 
Aphrodites and their Eroses. Pausanias does not once use the words 
"courage" or "manliness" and, as we would expect, concentrates on 
the soul and the intellectual virtues. He is very Athenian in his taste, 
as Phaedrus was very Spartan. Pausanias is a soft gentleman; just as 
he does not mention courage, he does not mention war. His Eros, 
the Uranian one, is exclusively directed to males because they are the 
more robust by nature and have more mind or intelligence. His 
justification for pederasty is that it is an intellectual and educational 
enterprise, whereas Phaedrus justified it for its contribution to mil¬ 
itary virtue. Pausanias is going to get himself into one little problem, 
however: if souls are the concern, what is so important about this 
bodily desire and its satisfaction? He does not ever really solve this 
problem, and as a result his speech turns into an elaborate rational¬ 
ization. 

Pausanias is very high-minded, praising the sharing of minds 
and permanent connections. His defense of his kind of pederasty 
leaves all the other pederasts in the lurch. In support of his argu¬ 
ment, Pausanias is forced to make another distinction, one that again 
fits his tastes and is more respectable: the Uranian, unlike the Pan¬ 
demian, Eros leads to boys who already are beginning to grow their 
first beards. This might seem to be because they are more emphati¬ 
cally masculine, whereas young boys have much in common with 
girls and can more easily be the object of the taste for consuming 
charming flesh in all its forms. Pausanias, however, connects this 
first beard with the coming to being of mind or intelligence. He 
obviously still wants a good-looking boy, but the association will 
have much to do with the use of intelligence. Such a lover is looking 
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for a permanent attachment, a being-together that lasts a whole life, 
and a sharing together, a sort of communism. This is the kind of 
relationship Pausanias apparently has with Agathon, who is pretty 
far over the hill from the point of view of Pandemian pederasty. The 
other kinds of men deceive foolish boys and mock them by running 
away to others as soon as they have enjoyed them. The Uranian 
lover is not promiscuous and likes what abides. The question is 
whether what abides is ever contained within a single human being. 

Indeed, Pausanias waxes indignant at the other kind of pederast 
and says there oughtta be a law. At first blush one would think this 
law is to protect boys from the depredations of lovers. But no. It is to 
protect lovers. It is a shame to waste all that time and effort on an 
object so unformed that one cannot know whether he will be vicious 
or virtuous in soul and body. This boy might grow up to be either 
ungrateful or ugly, so it is very unwise of lovers to give in to the 
temptations presented by younger boys. Pausanias wants a law that 
will enforce some kind of reciprocity from the boy, the absence of 
which he deplores. His speech actually goes in two directions, one 
establishing the legitimacy of pederasty in the city, the other toward 
making the beloved care for the lover, a problem not adequately 
dealt with, from his point of view, by Phaedrus' speech. This law 
would have the effect of making Pausanias' kind of pederasty legal, 
although it seems to have as its intention to make Pandemian ped¬ 
erasty illegal. This will satisfy the moral indignation of the city and 
turn it away from the absolute condemnation of pederasty to which 
the city would likely incline. Pandemian pederasts bring disrepute, 
but the reason for outlawing them is to direct men's attention toward 
more lasting and spiritual attachments. How could one fail to admire 
such a noble and productive relationship as the one described by 
Pausanias? The very fact that it is evidently less erotic in the common 
sense of the word than the pursuit of younger boys helps to turn 
public attention away from the questionable character of the bodily 
deed. Now he says not that a deed done beautifully or nobly, but 
that one done lawfully and in an orderly way, could not justly be 
blamed. Law and order take the place of beauty. But much of the 
passion disappears with this substitution. 

Pausanias reinforces his case with a disquisition on the nomoi of 
other cities. He begins by mixing up the two meanings of nomos, a 
law on the books, the infraction of which brings with it definite civil 
punishments, and a custom, with its less definite consequences for 
those who do not follow it. He distinguishes between two kinds of 
cities that have simple customs concerning pederasty. There are parts 
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of Greece like Elis and Boeotia where it is respectable simply to 
gratify a lover without further ado. The reason for this is that the 
inhabitants have no gift for speech and therefore the lovers among 
them cannot persuade the youths. The implication is that pederasty 
is a necessity, and if the arts of speech are absent men will simply go 
ahead. In Athens, the links between pederasty and the mind are, 
according to Pausanias, first revealed. Athens is superior because in 
order to encourage the development of rhetoric, poetry, and philos¬ 
ophy, they make it a prerequisite to possessing a boy that one per¬ 
suade him. Here we learn that pederasty is not according to the law 
or custom of Athens. But Pausanias is trying to explain that the 
lawgiver did not really mean to prohibit such relationships, but only 
wanted them to be of a certain kind. The Athenian prohibition is 
really only a ruse to get lovers to think and to cultivate the arts. 

The other kind of city is to be found in Ionia, where they hold that 
pederasty is base. This custom is only a nomos, in the negative sense, 
where it is contrasted with nature, a nomos resulting from the fact 
that such cities live under the tyranny of the barbarians. The barbar¬ 
ians, because they are tyrants or live in tyrannical regimes, hold 
philosophy and love of bodily exercise ( philogymnastia ) to be shame¬ 
ful. This is the first mention of philosophy in the Symposium , and it 
is linked here with the cultivation of the body. Pausanias thinks that 
pederasty brings together philosophy and philogymnastia. "Gymna¬ 
sium" and philogymnastia have as their root word gymnos f which 
means naked. Men exercising together naked was a Greek invention 
that profoundly shocked the barbarians or non-Greeks. The barbar¬ 
ians considered clothing a triumph over the life of the savages, an 
indication of the proper shame that turns primitive promiscuity into 
self-controlled channeling of sexual desire. The Greeks returned 
to the primitive nakedness because they did not need shame in order 
to be virtuous, or so they understood it, though naked exercises 
could lead to erotic attractions and activity. 26 It was in the gymnasia 
that the older men met the younger ones and they exercised and 
talked together. At various places in the dialogues, we see Socrates 
making his contacts there. Pausanias adds to the naked male exer¬ 
cises and their erotic accompaniment the philosophy that emerges 
from the associations in the gymnasia. These two things he takes to 
belong essentially to republican government. They are hated by ty¬ 
rants because the strong friendship and community they form lead to 
great thoughts and an unwillingness to accept tyranny. We have 
here, again, a connection between body and soul that is not perfectly 
coherent, but the two do seem to go together in Greece. 
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One must not assume that Pausanias has a very well developed 
or technical notion of what philosophy is. It is in part just this ca¬ 
pacity for lovers to talk to their beloveds with all the passion of their 
souls. The barbaric interdiction on pederasty he attributes to the 
tyrants' desire to protect their aggrandizements and to the cowardice 
of those they rule. This is the closest Pausanias comes to referring to 
courage, and this cowardice concerns the willingness to give up 
pederasty at the tyrant's command. In order to give respectability to 
his claim about the public utility of such friendships, he uses the old 
Athenian story, dear to the democratic faction, about how Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, beloved and lover, destroyed the Pisistratid 
tyranny. 27 He sees a lustiness of body and mind that culminates in 
erotic friendships as essentially Greek and the foundation of repub¬ 
licanism. This is the linchpin of his persuasion of the Athenians to 
alter their custom, the limitations of which he indicates so tortuously 
in order to avoid direct confrontation. 

He regards Athens as somewhere between simply accepting ped¬ 
erasty and simply condemning it. The presence of philosophy in 
Athens is what makes its custom about this topic so subtle. He at¬ 
tempts to further his analysis by examining the paradoxes in actual 
Athenian behavior. He speaks first of those things that seem to favor 
pederasty. If one looks at his list, one sees that they all concern 
encouragement of the lover. To be open about one's attraction is 
applauded in Athens. Victory in one's pursuit is counted beautiful 
and defeat shameful. The lover is encouraged in behavior that would 
win him reproach and shame if it were for any other object, like 
money or position. He can beg, make promises, sleep on his be¬ 
loved's doorstep, and, in general, be nothing better than a slave. In 
sum, Pausanias tells us that all the world loves a lover, and shame¬ 
less pursuit of a beloved as opposed to other kinds of objects is 
admired by the majority of men. There is something about Eros that 
is recognized to be superior. 

But this unleashing of the lover imposes on the beloved all the 
responsibility for protecting himself against unworthy lovers who 
desire only his body. A lover is not to be held responsible by the gods 
for his oaths, since the oath under the influence of Aphrodite, an 
expression almost equivalent to our use of the word "sex," is no 
oath. This strange assertion fits our notions that the erotic connection 
can be insured only by Eros itself. When Eros disappears, the con¬ 
tract is no longer binding. This is a real observation, but it creates a 
problem for Pausanias that he never escapes: the boy to whom prom¬ 
ises are made better watch out. Since the lover is older and more 
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experienced, he possesses wiles for seduction that it would be diffi¬ 
cult for anyone to see through, let alone a youth. How would such 
an undeveloped person be able to judge the honesty and the wisdom 
of this man who subtly flatters him? 

And here Pausanias starts presenting the other side of the para¬ 
dox, which concerns the beloved, and immediately the fathers enter 
the scene. In short, they are worried about child molesters, and 
Pausanias, while compelled to agree that such persons are quite 
unsavory and that public opinion is right in its indignation, wants to 
make a case that some molestations can turn out well for the mo¬ 
lested child. The fathers give their sons tutors who are supposed to 
protect them from the depredations of men in the grip of erotic 
attraction. These tutors watch the boys all the time, and, in addition, 
their comrades chide the boys at any sign of such contacts. On the 
boys' side of the question, everything seems to be negative about 
pederasty in the Athenian nomos, and a rejection of the practice for 
the sake of the young would appear fully justified by Pausanias' own 
description of the lover. But Pausanias, in his supersubtie delibera¬ 
tive reasoning, interprets the rejection as only tentative, as only a 
means of sifting out the vulgar Pandemian erotic man from the Ura¬ 
nian. There is nothing in the practices Pausanias describes that le¬ 
gitimates this assertion, but it is what he wishes to impose on the 
public. 

The courtship of man and boy exists for the sake of finding a lover 
who is not attached only to the prime of youth and will stay with the 
boy when the boy's bloom has faded. Pausanias, however, as is his 
wont, drifts from the testing of the lover, which at first seems to be 
the most important thing, to the testing of the boy. He wants an 
insurance policy, for he is aware that the erotic motives are not 
shared by the boy. The boy knows that the lover is interested in him, 
but he cannot know whether that interest will last or whether he will 
keep his promises. The lover fears that it will only be the goods 
extrinsic to himself that attract the boy, the gifts he gives him or the 
future political advantages he might provide him. Pausanias invents 
a third motive for the boy that would provide a more enduring 
attachment to the lover himself. The boy must love virtue, especially 
wisdom, and hope to improve in virtue by being together with the 
lover. The prohibition against boys satisfying their lovers is, accord¬ 
ing to Pausanias, an attempt to do away with the most common, 
interested motives of attachment, while encouraging the love of vir¬ 
tue, which can be furthered by a relationship with a man who can 
teach the boy. 
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This seems a very neat solution. But if one thinks about it for a 
second, one sees the character of the exchange: the boy wants wis¬ 
dom and the man wants sex. The youngster is the one who has the 
high motive, and the interests that tie the two together are utterly 
disparate. It is not the lover's love of wisdom that motivates him 
powerfully, but his attraction to the boy's body. He may just happen 
to have some wisdom, which is what appeals to the boy, if the boy 
just happens to love wisdom. Pausanias understandably concen¬ 
trates on what the boy must be, and tells us nothing of where he got 
his own wisdom. This trick enables the lover to rectify the humiliat¬ 
ing position of a man enslaved to a child, for the high-minded child 
reveres the virtue of his lover. The boy will be willing to undergo 
those perhaps unpleasant little moments when his lover insists on 
slaking thirsts that are not reciprocated. A kind of contact is really 
made between the incomplete youngster who needs to know a lot 
about life and the man who already knows something about it. Why 
should the man want to give that knowledge to the boy? A purely 
extrinsic cause is invoked, erotic attraction. 

To put it shamelessly, but as Pausanias really intends it, the boy 
is a prostitute. Some prostitutes do it for money, some to get ahead, 
and others do it for wisdom. Wisdom is admittedly higher, but it is 
also cheaper. Sharing one's wisdom makes one no poorer. In a re¬ 
ciprocal relationship, each wants sexual satisfaction, and there need 
be no further questions. But in the relation of pederasty, the beloved 
must calculate in order to choose a course to which his passions will 
not lead him. Now we can understand fully Pausanias' assertion that 
nothing is good or bad in itself, but it all depends on how it is done. 
Prostitution is neither good nor bad in itself, but if the prostitute 
accepts wisdom as his pay, he is a splendid fellow. This shocking 
conclusion is what Pausanias cannot say publicly and can probably 
only half say to himself. Plato brings it out for us. 

The kind of relationship favored by Pausanias is not so unusual 
nor is it entirely contemptible. In our speech about love, we have the 
habit, distantly derived from Romanticism, of admiring and perhaps 
even accepting only reciprocity. Movies about prostitutes mostly end 
up showing that the prostitute is really in love with the man who 
pays her. But, in fact, many perfectly decent relations are formed 
around interests that are not strictly reciprocal, quite apart from the 
careers made on the casting couch, or the fortunes acquired by poor 
persons who consort with the rich. Ava Gardner said that she learned 
an enormous amount from Artie Shaw. One need only think of 
Sartre's many girlfriends, who can hardly be interpreted as having 
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been overwhelmingly attracted by his beautiful face or his well- 
proportioned body. It is not entirely certain that the benefits they 
may have gained from their association with him were of lesser value 
than the ones they got from the young men they also slept with. 
They could justify their attachments as Hal did his with Falstaff, by 
saying they learned a lot from him. This is exactly the justification 
Pausanias provides for the beloved when reproached for his merce¬ 
nary lovemaking. It may somehow work, but this is hardly a praise 
of Eros, except as a kind of pimp. Again, as in Phaedrus' case, the 
dirty deed is justified as a means to a high end—here, wisdom— 
rather than praised as an end in itself. 

The difficulty is described by Pausanias in a way that reminds us 
of the problem of the Republic. There, good politics is said to be 
impossible unless there is a fortuitous coincidence between philos¬ 
ophers and the people. The philosophers must be willing to rule, and 
the people must be able to recognize the philosopher—a thing not 
easy for the unwise to do inasmuch as there are so many fakers—and 
wish to be ruled by him. In fact, philosophers do not care to rule the 
people, and the people neither know who the wise are nor do they 
care to be ruled by them. The two elements of the equation are not 
drawn together by any natural inclination and their coincidence 
would be only a matter of the most improbable chance. Pausanias 
uses exactly the same language here as does Socrates there (184e3). 28 
There must be a man who wants to improve the virtue of a boy, and 
there must be a boy who recognizes the virtue of the man and wants 
to get some of it for himself. This too is highly improbable, but not 
so improbable as in the Republic, where there is no Eros toward the 
people as a whole. Pausanias fails completely in his attempt to give 
a rational account of the erotic relationship between teacher and 
student. But there is still something real here, the image of which 
one finds in Socrates' relationship to his companions. And this will 
be at least partially addressed by Socrates himself. The teacher-pupil 
relationship is as mysterious as the lover-beloved relationship. Pau¬ 
sanias in his soft way has the merit of an awareness of a connection 
between the two kinds of relationship, and it would be in a more 
essential connection between the two that pederasty might get its 
justification. For him, however, wisdom is in no way erotic, and 
therefore the relationship between lover and beloved is the same as 
that between body and soul, the lover resembling the body and, 
paradoxically, the beloved resembling the soul. 

Pausanias is aware of the dilemma for the boy in the practice 
about which he cares so much, and has to conclude his presentation 
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with an exhortation to him. The boy, unlike the people, is attracted 
to wisdom and to the virtues in general, but like the people, he does 
not know exactly what they are. More likely than not, he will be 
disappointed in the expectations he had when he gave himself. Not 
to worry, says Pausanias. If your intentions were the right ones, you 
prove your good nature. Pausanias is forced into a Kantian argu¬ 
ment: intentions are more important than good results. This is an 
extremely unsatisfactory conclusion inasmuch as the whole purpose 
of the relationship was to become better as a result of it. If this result 
is so rare, perhaps the youngster should try a different road to wis¬ 
dom. Perhaps Pausanias sophistically might argue that having 
worked through such an unsatisfactory relationship would teach the 
boy a great deal. But this would not be any kind of tribute to lovers. 
Pausanias simply fails in his attempt to prove that the bodily sexual 
connection between man and boy is a salutary practice. Without the 
erotic motive, the lover would not be interested in the beloved. 

Montaigne, in his criticism of Greek love in his essay on friend¬ 
ship, says most of the things we have observed in reading Pausanias. 
He asks why an ugly boy should not be more spiritually interesting 
than a very beautiful one—the case of the ugly boy, perhaps a 
Socrates, is in no way dealt with by this kind of love. The erotic 
attraction is sharp but ephemeral, and it is a one-way street. The 
exchange of body for soul is somehow disproportionate. The one 
thing that can be said for it, according to Montaigne, is that it can in 
the long run culminate in friendship, which is not in itself erotic. But 
this is really something and should give rise to further thought, 
inasmuch as the origin of friendship was in Greece. This is why 
Montaigne does not entirely share the horror at the Greek practice 
that was common in his time. 

Pausanias' speech gives us a full account of the nomos that made 
pederasty in part respectable for the Greeks. One can say that this 
presentation is sufficient for a rejection of it inasmuch as no adequate 
reasons are presented for its being a good thing. This is not an 
account of homosexuality in general, in all its various forms. Plato 
does not speak of homosexuals, that is, persons who have reciprocal 
attractions to each other. If the boys were homosexuals in this sense, 
they would be attracted to one another and have no interest in what 
can only appear to them to be old men. It is difficult to know what 
Plato may have thought about reciprocal homosexuality. Since, in 
general, he supports family morals, he may very well have discour¬ 
aged homosexuality as contrary to what is needed for the preserva¬ 
tion of the species and the city. But it is also true that he is a critic of 
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the family for the sake of both the city and philosophic individual¬ 
ism. Therefore, he may have been indifferent to homosexuality to the 
extent it did not get in the way of these other ends. Homosexual 
erotic activity as such is no more theoretically interesting than het¬ 
erosexual erotic activity. Pederasty is specifically interesting because 
it has a certain connection with philosophy, and for Socrates, phi¬ 
losophy is the highest way of life. Rousseau, who follows the Sym¬ 
posium in trying to idealize erotic relations and connect them 
intrinsically with man's highest activity, does not think the philo¬ 
sophic life is highest and is therefore utterly contemptuous of ped¬ 
erasty. The Bible, with its concentration on the family and the love of 
God, condemns it absolutely. Plato finds some divination of philo¬ 
sophic connectedness, as opposed to family connectedness, in this 
Greek practice and uses it as a stepping-stone to a certain kind of 
liberation that was not available in other nomoi. Put more simply, 
Socrates' involvement with Plato was obviously much more impor¬ 
tant to him than his involvement with Xanthippe. This is what needs 
explanation. 

Socrates was perfectly aware of the doubtful character of vulgar 
pederasty or the sexual relationship between boy and man. In Xen¬ 
ophon's Symposium, Socrates says, "The boy does not share with the 
man, as does the woman, in the excitement of the sexual act, but is 
a sober spectator of his lover's drunkenness in the sexual act. On this 
ground, it is not at all surprising if contempt for the lover is born in 
him." 29 This is really quite a repulsive picture. And that Symposium 
ends with a pair of young actors, a boy and a girl, who play Dionysus 
and Ariadne and who become visibly erotically attracted to each 
other and begin to make love. The spectators are delighted and rec¬ 
ognize that this is really Eros. It does not do full justice to how erotic 
feelings seem for a moment to lead beyond themselves. But, in a 
simple sense, Socrates is aware that this is the exemplary phenom¬ 
enon, Romeo and Juliet, Ferdinand and Miranda. 


Next in the order of the speakers is Aristophanes, but he 
has a violent case of the hiccups and is unable to speak 
(185c-185e). Hiccups make a man ridiculous, and this suits 
the comic poet. It is a harmless disorder, which makes claims to 
dignity appear absurd. Man prides himself on his rational speech, 
but if every few seconds he makes a funny little noise that interrupts 
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his discourse, everyone will laugh at him. This does not bother Aris¬ 
tophanes, since he is the maker of laughter, which also stops men 
from speaking. The comic vulnerability of man is his stock-in-trade. 
His hiccups are a kind of commentary on the serious speech that 
preceded the one he was supposed to make now. This suits the poet 
who presented a man who has cramps and is unable to leave the 
toilet while his wife slips out to take over the city. 30 Aristophanes is 
forced to ask the doctor, Eryximachus, to come to his aid, by either 
curing him or speaking in his place. In this dialogue about Eros, this 
is the only example enacted of one man's having a real need of 
another and associating himself with another. Eryximachus agrees 
both to cure Aristophanes, ultimately with another ridiculous bodily 
affection, the sneeze, and to speak in his place. This comic accident 
causes Aristophanes to be moved from the third position to the 
fourth. There are seven speakers, and thus Aristophanes becomes 
the central one, as we shall see, quite fittingly. 

It is proper that Eryximachus be the next speaker (185e-188e) 
because he explicitly continues Pausanias' analysis of the two kinds 
of love, good and bad, whereas this distinction will disappear forever 
in the dialogue with Aristophanes. It is only a mode of temporizing 
with conventional morality, and trying to make the wildness of Eros 
conform to it. Eryximachus, it turns out, is an utterly unerotic man. 
And this apparently is the natural accompaniment of the fact that he 
is a specialist. A specialist cuts off an aspect of the whole of things 
man faces, orders it and becomes competent at dealing with it. The 
doctor or the engineer appeals to us on the basis of what might be 
called the charm of competence. Specialists represent an important 
and dignified human temptation, one in which the quest for knowl¬ 
edge is fulfilled as in no other domain. They can make claims to 
rational demonstration that those who want to face the whole cannot 
rival. They are good at reasoning except about the whole and their 
own place in it. This abstraction of a part from the whole provides 
intelligibility, but at the sacrifice of the erotic aspiration for complete¬ 
ness and self-discovery. The specialist lacks or suppresses such long¬ 
ing. Specialization is an attempt to make things utterly transparent 
and susceptible to rational analysis. Geometry is perhaps a perfect 
example of specialization, moving from clear first principles to nec¬ 
essary conclusions without any admixture of fortune or chance. Its 
practitioners have a sense of perfect insight and total control. But 
they have a tendency to resist reflection on the relationship of this 
abstract science to the world in which men actually live. Socrates 
admits that the practitioners of arts ( technai ) do actually know some- 
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thing, whereas poets and statesmen, who deal in one way or another 
with the whole, are like him in knowing nothing. 31 Socrates says he 
prefers his own condition of openness to the whole to an almost 
perfect clarity about a part bought at the expense of forgetting the 
whole. This is the Platonic way of approaching the problem of tech¬ 
nology, so much discussed today, which transforms the world with¬ 
out being able to give an account of the goodness of what it is doing. 
This is connected with the old war between philosophy, understood 
as natural science, and poetry. Great natural scientists have it all over 
poets in technical precision, but great poets seem to be closer to the 
kind of wisdom we need to live well. Platonic philosophy, as repre¬ 
sented by the poetic dialogue, is an attempt to combine these two 
charms. 

Eryximachus' specialty, medicine, is of very special concern to 
men at large because it promises avoidance of death. It suits the two 
previous speeches in which Eros is really understood to be a bodily 
motion, but one that can have important nonbodily effects. More¬ 
over, Eryximachus' specialty, like most specialties, is imperialistic. 
Although doctors are aware that they practice an art that is just one 
of many useful arts for man, they are often tempted to tell people 
how to live, as if the good life could be reduced to the healthy life. 
We need no further elaboration of this tendency of doctors. Health 
sometimes seems practically our only public concern today, and doc¬ 
tors, along with their biologist associates, dominate the nightly news, 
with its eager audience of millions who drink in the latest about the 
risks they run and the possibilities of immortality that are offered. 
The place of health in the scheme of things is a subject about which 
the doctors are utterly incompetent, but if their patients are already 
persuaded of its primacy, there is no problem. We see the specialist's 
imperialism all over the place, among economists, who interpret 
man totally in terms of the market, or anthropologists, who interpret 
everything totally in terms of culture, each peddling a competence 
that can interpret the whole from a perspectival nook that even the 
most superficial analysis would show is far too narrow. 

And Eryximachus does indeed treat Eros as a medical question. It 
is all a matter of medical manipulation of desires in such a way that 
they contribute to, or do not harm, health. Eryximachus is a very 
moderate man, not in the grand Aristotelian style of moderation, but 
in the manner of your personal physician. His speech is somewhat 
incoherent, partly because doctors as such are not erotic, partly be¬ 
cause of the problem posed by specialization itself in a domain that 
transcends the limits of any specialty. Eryximachus is compelled to 
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connect Eros with the principles of the cosmos itself. What brings 
people together has to be understood in the same way as what brings 
and holds together the order of things. 

Eryximachus is like so many specialists who seem all-wise when 
working within the confines of their skill, but who when tempted to 
talk about the world and life in general tend to utter confused ba¬ 
nalities of which they are very proud. Not only are they without 
reflection on the larger world and without tools for investigating it, 
their tendency is to be deformed by the partial character of the prin¬ 
ciples used in their discipline. The doctor, for example, is excessively 
materialistic and thinks of everything in terms of bodies. Eryxima¬ 
chus is a pupil of what is called pre-Socratic philosophy and its 
characteristic atomism or materialism, not entirely dissimilar to that 
of the pre-Socratic Socrates depicted in the Clouds. The permanence 
of any kind of visible order in nature is a real problem for such 
atomism. The connectedness of the atoms in enduring shapes or 
forms is very difficult to explain. But the lack of a foundation for the 
phenomena of our world does not disturb atomists, who tend to 
despise the visible order as something ephemeral and from which 
one could not take one's bearings. This is, of course, not tolerable to 
lovers, who see something real and natural in their beloveds. The 
atoms themselves have no Eros in them in the way in which the bud 
of a flower, which could be interpreted as longing to be a flower, 
does. But there is no such "teleology" in a nature constituted by 
atoms, which are always fully actual. The pre-Socratics had a variety 
of means of approaching this problem of the order of the visible 
whole, none quite intellectually or emotionally satisfying. Socrates 
speaks of his own problems with atomism as a philosophy of nature 
and how he was forced to abandon it. 32 

Eryximachus reminds us a bit of Empedocles, who said that order 
is the result of two principles that work in nature, love and hate, syn¬ 
onymous with attraction and repulsion. Unfortunately, in this 
scheme hate is as important as love in providing the tensions required 
for the various kinds of holding together. If there were only love, then 
everything would be attracted into a single indistinguishable mass. 
Eryximachus quietly substitutes the distinction between the Uranian 
Eros and the Pandemian Eros for the distinction between love and 
hate, but it comes down to the same thing. From the outset, Eryxi¬ 
machus, unawares, admits that love is only half of it, and that hate, 
enmity, strife is coequal with love. What he actually does is to give 
himself and his art the principal role in bringing together things that 
are not really attracted to one another. The unerotic doctor plays the 
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role of Eros, but he tries to make opposites that are not attracted to one 
another cohere. These are forced weddings, not ones based on mutual 
inclinations. He speaks as a dietitian who knows that there are desires 
for foods that make us sick and desires for foods that make us well, 
and who tries to wed the desires to the foods that will make us well. 
His speech contains no mention of natural attraction to the beautiful. 
Technique takes the place of love. He shares the point of view of the 
modern sexologist. Eryximachus faces the peculiar problem of the sci¬ 
entist who is a materialist. 

Simple materialism would seem to imply chaos, whereas science 
would imply that there is some kind of transcendent order that 
pushes the atoms around. Eryximachus is an utter failure in giving 
cosmic support to Eros, and to the extent he believes in his science, 
there is no Eros possible. His comedy is best represented in his 
definition of medicine as a science of the eroticisms of the body with 
respect to fillings and emptyings. This is about as sexy a description 
of Eros as is that to be found in the contemporary science of sex. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to real erotic sensibility. 

Eryximachus' confusion is revealed by his establishing two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of dualism: the one, Uranian versus vulgar Eros, the 
other between the opposites that are constitutive of things like cold 
and hot, bitter and sweet, dry and moist. These latter opposites must 
be copresent for bodies to subsist, and one element of each pair is not 
higher or lower than the other element. Whether art or nature holds 
bodies together, the copresence of opposites is required. Male and 
female are such a pair of opposites, like dry and moist, and would be 
necessary components of the cosmic order founded on opposites. 
The science of bodies leads inevitably to the primacy of heterosexu¬ 
ality. This, of course, has the practical effect of undermining his case 
for pederasty, though Eryximachus is, of course, completely un¬ 
aware of this. 

He pauses to take exception to the philosopher Heraclitus, who 
tried to live with the copresence of opposites not subordinated to 
some higher principle. This is very close to what we could call nihil¬ 
ism and would seem to be the consequence of a pure materialism. 
Eryximachus seems to fear that there is really only chaos. He says 
that the tension between the opposites is overcome by the harmony 
itself. He imagines a pure science in control of the atoms, akin to the 
harmony among disparate sounds made by the musician, a perfectly 
ordered area that the science simply observes and codifies. Heracli¬ 
tus would say that the musician is merely an ephemeral human 
being who produces a momentary, not natural, order. 
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As performed by men, contrary to its scientific purity, music 
depends on all kinds of human vagaries. But Eryximachus says that 
in a science like music there is no double Eros. The double Eros 
comes into being when dealing with men and their education. There 
the matter becomes recalcitrant, one part of it amenable to order, the 
other part disorderly. Unawares, he is making the distinction be¬ 
tween soul and body, with soul superordinated in relation to body. 
This is exactly the contrary of what he wanted to do. The bodies are 
the enemies. His whole problem or confusion is to be found here. 
When he comes back to earth from his cosmic flights, he tells us that 
keeping bodies away from unhealthy foods that give them pleasure 
is a large part of his profession. This is the only place he mentions 
pleasure, a thing that would seem to be a fundamental part of Eros 
although it has hardly been mentioned by the first three speakers, 
who always want to justify Eros by something popularly thought to 
be more respectable than pleasure. Pleasure is a good thing, very 
much desired. Eryximachus clearly likes pleasure, but it must be 
controlled by his science of orderly bodies, for pleasure is wild and 
frequently destructive. Eryximachus knows only of bodily pleasures. 
He never mentions the intellectual pleasures connected with the 
sciences of which he speaks. Perhaps he has no real pleasure in 
them, or he has no basis for explaining such pleasures inasmuch as 
he is unable to articulate anything about the existence or power of 
soul. He is attracted by the lower, but acts in terms of the higher. 
Pleasure is a part only of the Pandemian Eros, so the doctor com¬ 
promises with it, trying to subordinate it to the orderliness that is his 
stock-in-trade. The Pandemian Eros is really his Eros. What takes the 
place of the Uranian Eros? Health. He is the scientific bourgeois with 
"a little pleasure by day and a little pleasure by night, but always 
with an eye toward health." 33 This is hardly a ringing endorsement 
of the sublimity of Eros. 

By a kind of unconscious necessity, Eryximachus is led back to 
reflections about the cosmic order as a whole. His previous argument 
implied that man has some special status that distinguishes him from 
the rest of nature, although his medicine wants to reduce man back 
to the nonhuman science of bodies. He now speaks of the disorder- 
liness of nature, which he ascribes to the Pandemian Eros. He men¬ 
tions storms, plagues, famines, and all such things that seem to 
happen by nature. Why are these not just parts of the relations 
between the opposites that constitute nature? Nature seems to get 
along just fine with such apparent disorderliness. From what point 
of view does one condemn these eruptions? It is obvious that these 
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strictures against nature arise out of their inconvenience for men. 
Such things kill men who want to stay alive. The doctor is there as 
the servant of men's unreasonable hope of living forever and not as 
nature's servant or mere student. This scientist, like so many others, 
is not so much a knower as a conqueror of nature. Conquest of 
nature means making nature serve men's interests or wishes. The 
doctor represents man's self-preservative instinct, which is essen¬ 
tially unerotic and inimical to wild, death-defying Eros. 

Eryximachus can do a lot to preserve men, but he must recognize 
both that death is inevitable and that all kinds of things, like light¬ 
ning, are beyond his power to predict or to help men escape. His 
competence has limits, and beyond those limits he has to understand 
the hostile and uncontrollable as belonging to the domain of the 
gods. So his very attempt to control and master results in an exces¬ 
sive piety. The rational, scientific Eryximachus must turn to the gods 
and a pseudoscience that deals with the relations between men and 
gods, divining. There are false scientists who claim they can know 
the gods and help to improve men's relations with them. This is 
illusory, but if men wish to avoid such an illusion, they have to 
recognize that their individual existences are of little concern to na¬ 
ture. Instead they accept the doctor's rationalism to the extent it 
serves, but when it does not, they put themselves in the hands of 
other men who claim to have a science of the gods. Eryximachus' 
discussion of the shameless god Eros culminates in a submissive 
posture toward the old and more powerful gods. Eros for him means 
nothing more, so far as medicine is concerned, than the body's at¬ 
traction toward food that will make it healthy. For nature at large, it 
means an improbable and implausible attraction to gods who can do 
us good or harm according to their whims. This does not do justice 
to the real experience of Eros nor to the kinds of Eros that seem to 
culminate in friendship. Both the actual practice of pederasty and the 
science of nature, which here attempts to provide pederasty with 
foundations, end in bankruptcy, debasing what are thought to be 
higher relationships and producing an incoherent philosophy of na¬ 
ture. Eryximachus can find no Eros in nature, only accidental con¬ 
catenations produced as much by repulsion as by attraction, or arts 
that unerotically take the place of the absent god. Eryximachus 
knows only bodies but requires something like soul, which contains 
the pure principles that both govern nature and make it intelligible. 
But there is no place for soul in his cosmology, and therefore no place 
for the Uranian Eros. 

Pausanias is the only one whose speech tended in the direction of 
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the soul, but he was winded long before he got there. His supporter 
and continuer, Eryximachus, does not help him at all. A collection of 
various technai of the parts of the whole does not add up to the 
whole. His curious speech makes us aware of the art of the whole, 
philosophy. Perhaps Eros and soul will get their due when we con¬ 
front it. We now need a new beginning, and this is what Aris¬ 
tophanes gives us. There will be another trio of speeches that 
respond to these difficulties and take the discussion to a much higher 
level, although one will hardly be able to say at the end that these 
problems are all solved. 


Aristophanes was struggling with his hiccups while Eryx¬ 
imachus was orating. This must already have been making 
some of the company laugh. All bodily noises have the 
effect of contradicting the pretensions of earnest speech. They assert 
the counterclaims of the low body, and Aristophanes' spirituality 
consists in a profound understanding of the meaning of belches, 
sneezes, farts, and so on, in relation to the logoi , which emptily tell 
us the way things ought to be. This is the genius of slapstick. Aris¬ 
tophanes wonders whether the order Eryximachus preaches is not 
contradicted by the sneezes he prescribes. One must listen to Eryx¬ 
imachus' speech while adding Aristophanes' sneezes in order to 
understand it and to see how Aristophanes' comedy undermines the 
respectable and reputable for the sake of the truth. 

Eryximachus, presiding over this symposium, warns Aris¬ 
tophanes that he will be guarding against Aristophanes' saying any¬ 
thing laughable or absurd (189a-c). This is the polite way of saying 
that Aristophanes must not subvert the law. Eryximachus warns 
Aristophanes that he must be prepared to give an account of what he 
says. "Give an account" means both a defense in a trial and a justi¬ 
fication in philosophical argument. Behind his jokes there must be, 
according to the ruler of the symposium, a serious and defensible 
line of reasoning. Perhaps, the ruler says, he might let Aristophanes 
off. This shows the fine line Aristophanes always walks. His mode of 
liberating men from a society's seriousness is to make them laugh. 
But authorities don't like to be laughed at. Of course, Aristophanes 
can always say, "I was only joking." Surely it is safer to operate with 
laughter than with solemnly rebellious speeches. It is the safer of two 
unsafe ways. The only safe way is to keep quiet, but for some reason. 
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such men as Aristophanes and Socrates cannot keep quiet, although 
they are not, strictly speaking, revolutionaries. Aristophanes' com¬ 
edy about Socrates is most hilarious, showing Socrates' utter igno¬ 
rance about the consequences of speaking openly. Socrates tells any 
chance comer that Zeus does not exist. That is the truth, but he is 
blissfully ignorant of what is going to happen to him as a result of 
going around saying such things openly and seriously. When the 
giant, the demos, finally gets wind of Socrates, he will be crushed like 
an ant. The difference between the Socrates of the Clouds and the 
Socrates of the dialogues is that Socrates has, between the two, be¬ 
come witty, and this is a tribute to Aristophanes. 

Comedy, as I have already said, is much more intimately related 
to Eros than is tragedy. Men and women tend to be serious in their 
erotic encounters, but it is easy to ridicule them. More important, 
those engaged in erotic affairs tend to laugh at conventions. Laugh¬ 
ter cuts both ways, in dethroning erotic seriousness and in subvert¬ 
ing the public opinion that disapproves of it. Taking Eros seriously 
is, at least from Aristophanes' point of view, connected with his 
opinion that man is primarily a comic being. 

The comic speech of Aristophanes in the Symposium (189c-193d) 
is a masterpiece that shows as clearly as anything the level of Plato's 
literary genius. He puts into the mouth of the greatest of all comic 
poets a speech that is at least worthy of Aristophanes and perhaps, 
in the brilliance of its invention, surpasses anything Aristophanes 
could have done. This is the Aristophanes who conceived the Clouds, 
the Birds, The Assembly of INomen, and so many other mad inventions. 
That the philosopher should be compelled to do such a thing teaches 
us something about the nature of ancient philosophy that we are all 
too likely to neglect. In ordinary histories of philosophy Aristophanes 
plays no role, whereas in Plato's presentation he is central. Plato is 
persuaded that the philosopher must meet this great poet on his own 
ground and try to surpass him. This shows that philosophy must be 
comprehensive, that it must contain all the charms within it, and that 
poetry is perhaps the most powerful of charms. The poets up to 
Socrates' own day had told men much more about man than had the 
philosophers. Plato's undertaking is a handsome admission of the 
truth in Aristophanes' characterization of Socrates as at one time a 
pre-Socratic philosopher, who could speak about the atoms and the 
other natural forces but could not give an account of man. It is also 
a kind of revenge in proving that Socrates, or his student Plato, could 
outdo Aristophanes. One must not forget that Aristophanes was 
said by Socrates to be his first accuser and to have made an important 
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contribution to the actions that led to his execution. The strange 
relations among these very great men, who were at the source of 
what was perhaps the most extraordinary flowering of the human 
mind, demand reflection on our part. 

The playfully serious confrontation of Aristophanes and Socrates 
shows friendly rivalry, and the result of this confrontation cannot 
merely be an abstract argument. It requires a comparison of the two 
men and the total views as well as the style expressed in their 
speeches. Socrates clearly despised most of the Sophists, but he did 
not despise Aristophanes. The writing of the Clouds can be inter¬ 
preted not as an act of petty enmity but as a kind of warning to 
Socrates as well as a thoughtful criticism of what was then his teach¬ 
ing. They disagree about some very fundamental things, a disagree¬ 
ment that the comparison between the literary form of the comedy 
and that of the dialogue would help to elucidate, but they agree 
about the important questions, and Plato, in his invention, pays a 
tribute to Aristophanes' genius. 

Moreover, Plato makes Aristophanes the expositor of the truest 
and most satisfying account of Eros that we find in the Symposium. 
There has probably never been a speech or poem about love that so 
captures what men and women actually feel when they embrace 
each other. Both the myth and the reasons that underlie it give a 
beautiful justification for taking love seriously, and this speech has 
the advantage of being much more comprehensive than the others in 
dealing with all species of love. To say, "I feel so powerfully attracted 
and believe I want to hold on forever because this is my lost other 
half," gives word to what we actually feel and seems to be sufficient. 
It does not go beyond our experience to some higher principle, which 
has the effect of diluting our connection to another human being, nor 
does it take us down beneath our experience to certain animal im¬ 
pulses or physical processes of which our feelings are only an illu¬ 
sory superstructure. Once one knows Aristophanes' speech, it is 
very difficult to forget it when one most needs it. It is the speech for 
an experience that is speechless. 

Aristophanes' is the first speech in the Symposium that gives an 
erotic account of Eros. He, unlike his predecessors, describes em¬ 
braces and orgasms. They are what Eros is about and are splendid as 
ends in themselves. The other speakers were afraid to say any such 
thing. He is all erotic and shows why men, with their squirmings and 
their grunts and their sweating and all the rest, are doing the best 
possible thing, the thing that most expresses their nature. 

Eros is, according to Aristophanes' account, a very great god who 
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provides man with the greatest of goods. But in the body of the 
speech, Aristophanes abandons all attempts to give a cosmic account 
of Eros. It is only human. Eros is not a god but a kind of consolation 
provided to men by Zeus. It is a very great good, but it is only a cure 
for a wound. In his telling, men were originally circular and resem¬ 
bled the cosmic deities, the sun, the moon, and the rest of the planets 
and the stars. They could revolve at great speed like them. They 
were children of the sun and the moon, and their three sexes were 
imitations of their parents' sexes. The sun was male, the moon fe¬ 
male, and any combination of the two was both male and female. 
Thus, there were all male human beings, all female, and androgynes. 
The last, he says, was a perfectly respectable status in those ancient 
times, whereas androgyny has now become ridiculous because it is 
neither fish nor fowl after the separation of the two parts that con¬ 
stituted each of these circular men. Androgyny might appear to be a 
recapturing of that old unity, but in this later age no one has a natural 
right to it. 

These circular men were ugly and ridiculous. They had two sets 
of sexual organs on the outside of the circle, which they hardly 
needed because they sowed their seed on the ground like crickets. 
But they were very proud beings, apparently full of a sense of their 
self-sufficiency, and so they rebelled against the gods. Aristophanes 
does not explain exactly why they rebelled, but they are apparently 
like those couples of men Pausanias described who rebelled against 
tyrants. And the tyrants here were not their parents, the cosmic 
deities, who apparently did not care or were powerless to help, but 
the Olympian gods. They were the great tyrants who give nomoi, 
before which these free-spirited circular men refused to bow. They 
apparently wanted only to revolve in freedom like their parents. 
When Zeus and the other Olympian gods recognized the threat 
posed by this rebellion, they had to debate what to do. In a bit of 
Aristophanean theology, the gods decided that they could not de¬ 
stroy men utterly because they would lose the honors and the sacred 
rites they were getting from men. The gods are not, as they are 
ordinarily thought to be, beneficent. These gods are really tyrants 
who rule for their own good, and who need what men give them. 
Unlike the cosmic gods, Olympian gods demand worship. Socrates 
found it much less difficult to believe in the cosmic deities than in 
these Olympian ones. In the Apology he does not even attempt to 
prove that he believes in the Olympian gods, but he does say that he 
has never denied that the sun and moon are gods. Unlike the Olym¬ 
pian gods, one sees the cosmic gods. Although one cannot count on 
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them to come to the aid of individuals, they also do not make many 
demands on men. Socrates does not precisely wish to imitate them, 
but he would seem to prefer to live in their dispensation. Aris¬ 
tophanes suggests that that is impossible. He admires these old cir¬ 
cular men with their freedom, pride, and self-sufficiency, and would 
like to join in a union with some other man in order to reconstitute 
his first nature, but he indicates that we must remain as we are and 
make do with our subjection to Zeus and all the others. 

Zeus determined that he would weaken men by cutting them in 
half and put the fear of a further cut into them if they again became 
insolent. Apollo was ordered to cut them in half, and, lo and behold, 
men again resembled the gods, but this time the Olympian gods. 
This cut was all that was necessary to transform them. What a bril¬ 
liant conceit! Human beings are always imitations of gods. In the first 
case, the circles, they imitate the cosmic gods; in the second case, 
they imitate the Olympian gods. The Olympian gods are beautiful 
and somehow make possible what we think of as the specifically 
human. These gods move around without necessity, they eat and 
they drink and they have sex, although they do not have Eros. They 
are partially models for men and partially objects of fear and disgust 
for them. It is at this point that man becomes separated from the 
cosmos and has a nature peculiar to him. He now fears the gods, 
must seriously worship them, and live within a world determined by 
nomoi that are not natural. 

The cutting, the wound to human nature, inflicted by the Olym¬ 
pian gods gave birth immediately to what is most distinctively hu¬ 
man: longing, longing for wholeness. Thus, what is perhaps the 
most important strand of philosophy and literature came into being. 
Man is essentially an incomplete being, and full awareness of this 
incompleteness is essential to his humanity and ground for the spe¬ 
cifically human quest for completeness or wholeness. Man must re¬ 
sist spurious contentment because it conceals his fundamental 
condition. For both Aristophanes and Socrates, Eros, in its over¬ 
whelming and immoderate demands, is the clearest and most pow¬ 
erful inclination toward lost wholeness. Aristophanes clearly makes 
the distinction between what might be called sex and Eros. Itching, 
scratching, rubbing, and so forth can describe sex but the feeling that 
the other is part of oneself and that one wants to be together always 
is not contained in these merely bodily affects. 

But the longing for the lost other half is not identical with Eros. It 
was simply the result of separating a whole into two parts, a condi¬ 
tion akin to such experiences as losing a limb. In such cases we are 
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no longer wholly ourselves, and we lament. We love the part of 
ourselves that is missing. We love our own. Of course in Aris¬ 
tophanes' tale it is half of us, and we can no longer be what we once 
were in the enjoyment of our old nature. So the first consequence of 
Zeus's act was that the two halves were moved to embrace each 
other as if they were still a whole. But this made it impossible for 
men to do anything else, and they starved to death. Zeus took pity 
on them, a pity suitable to Zeus's selfishness, because men were 
dying and he was losing worshipers. He moved the sexual organs 
that had been on the outside, that is the back, to the front. Apollo 
had already turned men's heads from what used to be the outside 
toward the inside, in order that, looking down at themselves, they 
would be reminded of what they had suffered. The mere sexual 
pleasure, which seems to have been like any other bodily function 
before, now becomes a mode of satisfaction and fulfillment as men 
and women hopelessly embrace one another. Their encounters pro¬ 
duce intense pleasures, and their orgasms release them momentarily 
from the terrible pain of their loss. Sexual satisfaction is a momentary 
self-forgetting connected with the permanent remembering that af¬ 
flicts men. 

But man's condition soon worsened. In the beginning, their real 
other half was right there, and they could hold on to each other. But 
soon some of the halves died while others lived on, and in succeed¬ 
ing generations, the offspring of mixed couples reproduced together 
without necessarily being the true other half. Eventually there are no 
true other halves. The result is that men continue the quest, but it is 
hopeless. This justifies both fidelity and promiscuity. Those who are 
faithful to each other reproduce something of the original indivisi¬ 
bility imitated in bodily union. But they are not really the two halves 
of a whole. Those who go around continually trying new partners 
are free of the delusion that they have found the other half, but they 
are searching for what they cannot find. In both cases, the sexual 
satisfaction provided by Zeus makes this incurable wound at least 
tolerable. What is real is man's permanent separation from his truest 
nature, along with an unremitting longing somehow to correct the 
separation. Man now has a second nature, and that second nature is 
the result of a divine punishment that destroyed his first nature. It is 
unclear whether man would prefer to have that first nature without 
Eros or to have suffered his wound and have the pleasure of Eros. It 
is unclear even whether Aristophanes has thought this through, 
although his poet's art clearly belongs to this second stage of hu¬ 
manity. I might suggest that what Aristophanes means by the cut is 
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man's necessary subjection to the nomoi of the family and the city, 
which wounds his bodily and intellectual freedom. His eroticism, 
untamed, is that longing for nature as opposed to what the nomoi 
demand. Man must compromise with Zeus and the other gods of his 
kind, and the one who is best equipped to deal with the reality of 
Zeus and the longing for the old gods is the comic poet. 

Aristophanes' tale also accounts for the variety of sexual tastes 
without having to condemn some and approve of others according to 
some higher standard. Heterosexuals as well as homosexuals, male 
and female, are all doing what is natural and what is appropriate to 
their peculiar situations. Aristophanes' speech can appeal to mem¬ 
bers of all the major sexual lobbies. He expresses a certain preference 
for the all-male couples because of their manliness or courage, and 
hence their interest in politics. He denies what is said to be the 
shamelessness of boys in such couples, instead attributing their ea¬ 
gerness for erotic relations with men to frank acceptance of their 
all-maleness and delight in what is similar to them. He explains that 
adulterers, both male and female, stem from the original androgyne 
root. Forced by the law to get married, they take heterosexual rela¬ 
tions very seriously, find it difficult to remain faithful to their false 
other halves, and want to get on with their search for the true ones. 
The basically homosexual males and females do not take marriage 
very seriously; and if they enter into it dutifully, they do not have 
much motive for adultery, at least in the usual meaning of that term. 
For heterosexual men and women, marriage is a conventional resting 
place; but for homosexuals, marriage is forever. It is among homo¬ 
sexual women that Aristophanes finds prostitutes, for they do not 
love men and are able to take money for what they are not serious 
about. 

The seriousness or the engagement of the total person in the 
attraction to others is what makes Eros so important and so admira¬ 
ble. Practices that are simply loose belong to the sexual arena that is 
alien to their practitioners, while what is truly their own elicits great 
seriousness. This is crucial to Aristophanes' erotic teaching. The 
touchstone is the recognition of neediness and surrendering oneself 
to its possible cure. Aristophanes' favoring of seriousness is not mor¬ 
alistic, not a repetition of the reassuring litany that everything is all 
right so long as you care about your partner. Such seriousness comes 
from an inner necessity dictating the union between human beings, 
which is the most important thing in life. Unfortunately, such a 
partner is permanently unavailable to man. When Aristophanes 
imagines Hephaestus, the craftsman of the gods, coming to ask why 
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a couple is so serious about their mutual embraces, they cannot say. 
The soul of each is incapable of saying what it wants, but it divines 
what it is in a riddling way. Hephaestus brings the reason to light by 
offering to weld the two together so they cannot be separated and 
will live and die together. Aristophanes sees that the essence of the 
soul is its divinatory power, which in spite of itself sees in connect¬ 
edness something more than would immediately meet the eye, 
which sees only the brutish bodily connection. The serious erotic 
connection is a reminiscence of nature as it truly is, an access to 
nature nowhere else to be found, which, therefore, gives Eros its 
privileged status. But it is questionable whether such a couple would 
unreservedly want to be welded together, especially since they must 
not only live but die together. One of the defects of Aristophanes' 
presentation is a certain downplaying or even forgetting of death and 
its meaning for erotic attachments. These couples, holding on to each 
other, wanting to be in this position forever, delude themselves be¬ 
cause they better than anyone are aware of the truth about nature. 
They are both sad and ridiculous. This Aristophanes most beauti¬ 
fully depicts. 

He concludes his discourse with a praise of the god Eros along 
with an exhortation to piety. Somehow Eros, as understood by Aris¬ 
tophanes, is a gift of the Olympian gods for the enjoyment of men 
who live obediently under their rule. Eros is not in itself part of the 
natural order, but a compensation for the loss of the natural order. It 
is not what led to the rebellion against the Olympian gods. Eros, as 
an intense human satisfaction, is always threatened by Zeus. Eros is 
in one way daring, but in another timid. Aristophanes recognizes 
that the truly human world is one that has a strong element of nomos 
as opposed to nature. He tries to have it both ways, to love nature 
and to respect the nomoi. His comedy ridicules nature from the point 
of view of nomos , and nomos from the point of view of nature. The 
question is whether this leaves him any ground to stand on, al¬ 
though he can flatter himself that he has without risk seen through 
the conventions. The beauty that is to be found in man and his loves 
is not to be found in original nature, but depends on the combination 
of the old nature, which is unalloyed nature, and the new nature of 
man, which is alloyed by the power of the Olympian gods. This 
opens the way for a much more radical version of Aristophanes' total 
eroticism. Socrates, getting his revenge on Aristophanes, would say 
that Aristophanes lacks the courage to rebel against the gods himself 
and to find Eros in nature. Aristophanes legitimately noted the un¬ 
erotic character of natural philosophy and tried to constitute a truly 
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human world separate from nature. Socrates will undertake to re¬ 
form the understanding of nature and to find Eros within it. He will 
therefore be more rebellious against the Olympian gods and their 
nomos. Aristophanes has failed to give their due to the impiousness 
and shamelessness he speaks of concerning the young males looking 
for lovers. Socrates hints that Aristophanes' timidity or convention¬ 
ality is connected with his art. The comic poet is dependent on the 
approval of the citizens of the whole city, who are very much under 
the sway of the Olympian gods. Aristophanes will not be put to 
death by those gods or their worshipers, while Socrates will. Aris¬ 
tophanes has taken the safer course, but perhaps he might envy 
Socrates' greater self-sufficiency and his willingness to follow Eros 
wherever it leads. 

Still, the great attractiveness of Aristophanes' tale is that it ap¬ 
peals to the love of ourselves, or, to use the ancient formula, our love 
of our own. Such love seems to require no explanation; it is simply 
immediately ours and to be respected as such. Family attachments 
are instinctive in this way. But even more clearly, we say that our 
arms, our legs, our hands, and our feet are simply ours. We have a 
right to them; an immediate sense of justice tells us that no one can 
take them from us. We need not explain why we do everything to 
hold on to them. But Socrates later agrees with Diotima when she 
says that we are willing to cut off our limbs for the sake of the good 
(205e-206a). There is another kind of love, love of the good, which 
is frequently and in many, many ways in conflict with love of one's 
own. The social order is wracked with tensions resulting from these 
two very human kinds of love. I think no healthy person can fail to 
want Aristophanes' account somehow and in some way to be true. 
Our loves are our most intimate form of ownness. Nobody really 
wants to say that there must be some other justification for his con¬ 
nection with his beloved, for that leads to criticism and a certain 
irresistible movement away from this beloved to some principle that 
he or she may represent. Aristophanes' loves are pointed toward 
each other horizontally, with no upwardness or transcendence im¬ 
plied in them. Socrates' loves, as we shall see, are vertical, pointing 
upward and beyond. Aristophanes allows us to take our beloveds 
with the utmost seriousness, and this is what we seem to want in 
love. But, for those who have really plumbed the depth of the erotic 
experience, there is a haunting awareness that one wants something 
beyond, something that can poison our embraces. Aristophanes re¬ 
sponds to this divination by saying that we really just want our 
beloved. But he also admits that the soul divines and longs for the 
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old nature. This is not really satisfying, especially since Aristophanes 
gives in to the apparent impossibility of recovering the old nature. 
Socrates' entering wedge against Aristophanes is made here, at the 
point where our consciousnesses tell us that our loves are enchant¬ 
ing, but . . . This does not mean that Socrates' own account of love 
will be entirely or at every point more satisfactory than Aris¬ 
tophanes', for the love of our own and the love of our loves is one of 
the most powerful motives we meet in our lives. Aristophanes' dis¬ 
course is a permanent text that satisfies us in our experience of love. 
This is more than can be said of Socrates' speech. 


Agathon, the representative of tragedy in this impressive 
circle of men, is a distinct decline from the level set by 
Aristophanes. It is an interesting question why we should 
be given the peaks of comedy and philosophy in this dialogue, but 
only a sadly diminished representative of tragedy. Perhaps that is all 
that was available in the decline of the tragic muse from Sophocles to 
Euripides and now to Agathon. It is a commonplace to say that in 
Euripides the tragic conflict and the tragic passions are much less 
extreme than they were in Aeschylus and Sophocles, and that Eu¬ 
ripides was some kind of rationalist. Aristophanes even identifies 
Euripides with Socrates and connects them with the decline of Athe¬ 
nian greatness. Nietzsche says that Socrates killed the noble and the 
tragic. Although Aristophanes also attacked Socrates, they end up 
having much in common, and Socrates is much closer to being a 
comic than a tragic figure. Perhaps if Aeschylus or Sophocles had 
been there (of course, both were dead at the time of the action of the 
dialogue; but if Plato had needed them, he would have found a 
way), they would not have been so sympathetic to Eros, which seems 
not to have been so much a part of their poetry. If one were limited 
to a single adjective to characterize Agathon, it would have to be 
"soft," and he presents a praise of a soft Eros, in stark contrast to 
both Aristophanes and Socrates. His language is more rhetorical 
than poetic, and thus his arguments are faintly ridiculous. Alto¬ 
gether, he represents, in himself and for his audience, a distinct 
weakening of the fabled Athenian taste. 

Agathon is, everyone agrees, a handsome, youngish man, gra¬ 
cious and cultivated. He seems to stake a tacit claim to being the most 
beautiful male present in a discussion about love of males, although 
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Phaedrus might like to contest the title with him and gives signs of 
a bit of envy. But it is Agathon's night. However, Agathon has 
already broken the thirty barrier and is way beyond the beardless¬ 
ness that Pausanias, Agathon's lover, informs us was the classic taste 
of pederasts; Agathon is also years past the down on the chin Pau¬ 
sanias prefers. Still, Agathon remains something of a boy, always the 
beloved, never the lover. The permanent relationship between Pau¬ 
sanias and Agathon, untouched by the aspect of the argument about 
Eros that might encourage promiscuity, is a kind of denial of the 
power of time, an expression of the desire for permanence and even 
eternity. Agathon is unmanly and, hence, according to the preju¬ 
dices of the time, ridiculous, both because of his effeminacy and 
because he resembles an older woman who tries to remain young by 
means of cosmetics. As Phaedrus was intransigently male, Agathon 
presents, at the very least, a certain androgyny that Aristophanes 
says is a thing now reproached (189d-e). In one sense this makes 
him an imperfect male, but he points to a mixture of male and female 
that may be more fully human, although his version of this mixture 
is clearly unsatisfactory. He praises Eros from the perspective of the 
beloved, as does Phaedrus. Pausanias and Socrates praise Eros from 
the point of view of the lover. Eryximachus and Aristophanes do not 
insist on the distinction. Agathon, in keeping with his making Eros 
similar to himself, extends his praise of the permanently beautiful by 
not mentioning death, just as his lover also fails to mention it. 

Prior to Agathon's speech, Socrates engages in a kind of halfway 
dialectic (194a-194d), and does so a bit more extensively prior to his 
own speech. Agathon is the only person in the dialogue with whom 
Socrates, at least for a moment, uses his own characteristic form of 
speech, as opposed to the rhetoric of which this dialogue is com¬ 
posed. Agathon may very well be an imperfect copy of the young 
men to whom Socrates is attracted and whose lives he changes. We 
are reminded that Socrates is not really in his element here and that 
we should try to imagine what would have emerged from a more 
characteristic dialogue. This is another element of the covertness of 
the Symposium , in which Socrates' opinions are refracted through a 
somewhat alien element. 

Socrates' little discussion with Agathon begins when the latter 
says that he is disturbed by the great expectations of his audience. 
Socrates responds by implying that Agathon is a hypocrite because 
Socrates has just seen him being so fearless before the Athenian 
public. This picks up Socrates' gentle mockery of Agathon at the 
beginning of the Symposium . Agathon, Socrates emphasizes, is a man 
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of the great public: it is what he must please and the source of his 
self-esteem. The lover cannot love the people. But the beloved can 
enjoy the admiration of the people. Agathon, of course, recognizes 
the difference between the quality of judgment by the coarse multi¬ 
tude and by Socrates. Socrates insists on it, his difference, with the 
effect of undermining Agathon's self-satisfaction. One can try to ig¬ 
nore the contempt of a Socrates, but one never quite succeeds. Many 
or even most gifted young people look in the first place for brilliant 
success with the highest authorities of the general public. At the 
same time, they know that the politically powerful are not necessar¬ 
ily the best. But what good would it do Agathon to write only for 
Socrates? Socrates is merciless in pursuing this self-contradiction that 
belongs to all political men and all poets, and from which only 
Socrates himself is free. Again, Socrates can appear, and probably is, 
irrelevant to politicians and to poets, but there is a mysterious power 
in him that makes it difficult to forget him. He puts a little worm of 
dissatisfaction in the previously self-satisfied. Of course, in his heart 
of hearts, although he may be ashamed of it, Agathon would prefer 
being a god to being wise. To be the beautiful beloved winning the 
applause, love, and even worship of the whole city is probably what 
he secretly wants. 

But Agathon, flustered, responds, out of shame, that Socrates 
should not think he is so full of the theater (and for Plato, the theater 
is an image for the city) 34 that he does not prefer the few wise to the 
many fools. However, if he were to carry this reflection to its con¬ 
clusion, he would be forced to give up the theater. Somewhere in 
himself he has to recognize that, rather than being self-sufficient, he 
is dependent on the opinions of the theatergoers. Socrates denies 
that he has any such opinions about Agathon's respect for the few 
wise, but says that he and the others were also in the audience and 
therefore could not be wise. This bad argument leads in two direc¬ 
tions: that the power of the many is such that Agathon can afford to 
and even must ignore the few wise; that every audience is mixed, 
containing many foolish and a few wise, and that the skilled poet or 
rhetorician must learn to talk to both at the same time. But if, Socrates 
continues, Agathon were actually to find a group of wise men, he 
would indeed be ashamed if he thought himself to be doing some¬ 
thing shameful. Agathon agrees; and Socrates, having established 
that Agathon would feel ashamed before the wise, goes on to ask 
whether Agathon would be ashamed doing something shameful be¬ 
fore the unwise many. The argument would seem to force Agathon 
to respond that he would not be ashamed in this case. But he cannot 
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quite admit publicly that the central activity of his life is shameless, 
a hypocritical effort to please the incompetent. But if he does not 
make this admission, it means that he respects the opinion of the 
many, which he has just denied. Socrates himself never appears to 
be ashamed before anyone, which gives him great freedom. Shame 
in the face of public opinion limits a man's outer and inner freedom. 
This limitation is what Socrates accuses the poets of, because the 
public really counts for them. Socrates suggests that Agathon is 
ashamed when thinking of the wise as he addresses the public. He 
will never say anything the public will deeply disapprove of or be 
extremely shocked by. He is somewhere in between, recognizing the 
wise but appealing to the unwise. The implication of all of this is, of 
course, that there will always be an opposition between the opinion 
of the wise and that of the unwise. However, the popular Agathon 
has the advantage over Socrates that he can indeed appeal to the 
powerful many, who will condemn Socrates. But even this advan¬ 
tage is colored by the fact we learn of in the beginning of the dia¬ 
logue, that Agathon has been exiled. The people are fickle. At all 
events, Socrates hints that Agathon's understanding of Eros will be 
conventional: he will be ashamed before the people to treat what is 
most shameless. Making love and carrying on philosophical dis¬ 
course are both private acts. 

But we never learn how Agathon would have dealt with Socrates' 
question because Phaedrus interrupts, noting that Socrates will give 
up the business they are all about if only he can find someone with 
whom to carry on dialectic, especially if he is beautiful. Phaedrus 
orders Agathon not to respond to Socrates, but to proceed with his 
speech. Socrates' peculiar form of seduction is forbidden, and we go 
on with the more popular forms. 

Agathon's speech (194e-197e) is pretty silly, although it is an¬ 
other considerable literary achievement on Plato's part, a pastiche of 
rhetorical styles, particularly that of Gorgias. Its softness and its 
pyrotechnical use of language are part of that decay of taste that we 
have already noted. It appeals to an overrefined literary public in 
love with words, apart from the great questions that used to be the 
concern of the tragic poets. 

However, Agathon, describing Eros pretty much as himself, 
makes a further contribution to the movement of the dialogue. He 
says that Eros is beautiful, and thus raises the question of beauty, 
which has been strangely absent in the earlier speeches. The kalon 
was mentioned by both Phaedrus and Pausanias, but in a sense 
tending toward the meaning "noble." Both Phaedrus and Pausanias 
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said little about beautiful bodies, or did so in a denigrating way, for 
obvious reasons. They were looking to something "higher." Eryxi- 
machus talked about order, particularly as an aspect of health, where 
beauty is subordinate. Aristophanes is specifically indifferent to 
beauty, for one's own is chosen not because it is beautiful but be¬ 
cause it is one's own. One may have an ugly nose, but one still loves 
it in the sense that one does not want to lose it. But everyone knows 
that love is beautiful and concerned with beauty. Agathon insists on 
this and explains why everyone should want his person and his 
speeches. But he fails to tell us why he wants to have others want 
him. This is the flaw in his speech on which Socrates will pounce. 
But he has made Eros for the beautiful the theme, as opposed to Eros 
for one's own, which was Aristophanes' theme. Aristophanes' com¬ 
edy seems to accompany the ugly; tragedy seems to accompany the 
beautiful. Although Agathon is not a very tragic fellow, he reminds 
us that there is a cloud on the horizon within which the love of the 
beautiful takes place, a cloud hardly mentioned but that casts a dark 
shadow on such love. 

In its way, Agathon's speech is a tour deforce. He does something 
very rare, painting a god in words. He somewhat foolishly sets him¬ 
self up as a rival to Homer, foolishly because the comparison is so 
unfavorable to himself. Homer gave descriptions of gods only in 
similes, whereas Agathon gives a full, direct description. Moreover, 
in addition to describing a god, he describes beauty itself, not just 
beautiful things. These two undertakings separately and together 
make for a stupendous task. I doubt whether many of us will really 
be satisfied with the execution, as many are with Aristophanes' ex¬ 
ecution, but the ambition is impressive. And Agathon makes us 
concentrate on what motivates us so powerfully. He says that the 
others have talked about what we get from the god but not told us 
what the god is really like. He is certainly right about this. Phaedrus 
and Pausanias, whatever they really believe about Eros, are con¬ 
cerned only with giving him a high place because of the wonderful 
results that come from taking eroticism seriously. They really think 
only about the erotic arousal they feel in themselves and what it 
leads to, without considering the sense in which this wonderful 
feeling might be considered a god. Eryximachus, in his cosmic de¬ 
scription, breaks with his predecessors and thinks little of erotic 
experience, praising Eros' contribution to the visible order. And al¬ 
though at the beginning and end of his speech Aristophanes says 
Eros is a god, in its vital center Eros is in no way godlike but a 
delightful compensation given to men by the gods for their great 
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loss. Agathon's speech is the only one where Eros is certainly a god, 
and it is, hence, the most religious of all the speeches. It is a cele¬ 
bration of the overwhelming power and attractiveness of beauty, 
beauty in all its possible forms. 

He asserts that what was lacking in the previous speeches was an 
account of the character of the god, of "what sort of" thing he is. 
This, according to Socrates' usual mode of inquiry, is a secondary 
question. The primary question is not "what sort of thing" but sim¬ 
ply "what." 35 To use Aristotle's categories, Agathon is concerned 
with the quality of Eros, not with his being. Socrates would charac¬ 
teristically say, "I am not concerned in the first place with whether a 
thing is beautiful or useful or praiseworthy; I need in the first place 
to know what it is. You provide me with the adjectives but tell me 
nothing about the noun itself." Socrates does not do this here be¬ 
cause he knows what Eros is supposed to be, a god. The next ques¬ 
tion would be, "What is a god?" This one is too hot to handle so 
openly. Socrates, although he is not explicit, really raises this objec¬ 
tion to Agathon throughout his own speech and gives his own an¬ 
swer to the implicit question, the most difficult and dangerous 
question of all philosophy. Agathon, the rhetorician-poet, has the 
vice of the rhetoricians in concentrating on the adjectives and not on 
the noun, piling up all the wonderful adjectives and attaching them 
to he-knows-not-what. He begins with attributing to Eros the highest 
of all goods for man, the end of all action, happiness. The god has 
achieved what all men wish to achieve. One cannot help wondering 
whether he gives happiness to men or whether he is admirable to 
men only because he is happy and they are not. Here the god rep¬ 
resents human perfection or perfection simply. The element of long¬ 
ing in love, on which Aristophanes concentrates so poignantly, is 
absent. Men may love love, but love does not love. Agathon's Eros 
is in its way unerotic too and tells us almost nothing about the 
desires that Aristophanes explains so well. 

Happiness is divided into two parts, beauty and goodness, the 
god being most beautiful and best. Agathon gives no explanation of 
why being beautiful contributes to happiness. Looking at or having 
sexual relations with someone who is beautiful undeniably contrib¬ 
utes to being happy. But does anyone really enjoy being beautiful for 
its own sake? Narcissus did, but most of us are motivated by the 
beauty of another and would prefer to possess a beautiful other than 
to be beautiful ourselves. Agathon might very well say that being 
beautiful brings him many admirers, but that is an explanation of the 
value of beauty as a means rather than as an end or an intrinsic 
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component of happiness. Everyone wants health for its own sake 
without thinking of what others may think of it. Health is not splen¬ 
did, but it is good. This poet has a preference for the splendid over 
the good, and so do we all in a way. The old saw about happiness, 
"healthy, wealthy, and wise," leaves out the beautiful. It is a sober, 
peasant's view of happiness, but judiciously applied, it makes us 
question beauty. 

Agathon proves Eros' beauty by his youth. In a direct confron¬ 
tation with the first three speakers and in harmony with Aris¬ 
tophanes, he denies that Eros is the oldest of the gods. Agathon, the 
innovating poet, prefers the new to the old. He rejects the prejudice 
of antiquity and the love of the ancestral. If Eros is the greatest god 
or at least an important step forward, he is a reproach to the origins, 
and the true character of the origins has much to do with the char¬ 
acter of our respect for gods and for nature. Agathon brings up the 
things that those who are more reverent about the past did not 
mention, for example the ugly wars among the gods. Necessity held 
sway before Eros came into being. Necessity is ugly, and Eros is 
beautiful because he is free. Eros, however, may be a dream mer¬ 
chant, because he is very swift in fleeing from old age, which also 
moves more quickly than we would like. Old age, which is real, for 
men at least, is escaped, not faced down, by Eros. Eros is not only 
young and swift, but also tender. He will, like Homer's Ate, not walk 
on the ground because it is too hard, but outdoes her by walking 
only on souls, and the soft ones at that. Ate walked on the heads of 
men, presumably on the bushy heads of heroes. But Agathon, pre¬ 
sumably looking at Socrates' bald head, which is the head in itself, 
says that heads are too hard. He prefers the soft parts of the soul, as 
do all the imitative arts, according to Socrates, therefore neglecting 
the mixture of the hard and the soft that is required for a full human 
being. 36 Eros has a pliant form or shape. In this he is like Aris¬ 
tophanes' Clouds, who can easily imitate all shapes. Agathon gives 
here an explanation for the variety of beautiful forms we see in the 
world and is the first to raise the question of form or use the word for 
Form or Idea, but his forms are insubstantial or inessential. The god 
also is the cause of beautiful colors, as in flowers, and of their beau¬ 
tiful smells as well. This god, as described by Agathon, appeals to 
the delight of three of the five senses, softness for touch, pliancy and 
beauty of form for sight, and perfumed odors for smell. These are 
always the exemplars of pure pleasures, pleasures unmixed with 
pains, which do not stem from necessity but are choiceworthy for 
their own sakes. This makes a very good case for love. He does not 
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mention either taste or hearing. The absence of taste is easily expli¬ 
cable because it is low and so closely allied with the neediness of 
eating. Of course he could have described Eros as sweet, but both 
Agathon and the god keep their distances and one isn't encouraged 
to lick them. Nor does he refer to the erotic act itself, unlike either 
Aristophanes or Socrates. Love does not make love. The explanation 
of the absence of hearing is more interesting and more complicated. 
Hearing is that sense to which Agathon's poetry appeals. Perhaps 
Agathon wishes to set himself on a higher level than the god. 

Next Agathon turns to the goodness of Eros, which he interprets 
in a traditional way. Eros is good because he possesses the four 
virtues. Agathon gives no account of these virtues' contribution to 
happiness, and the proofs of Eros' possession of these virtues are in 
general sophistic. People in the grip of Eros do what they do will¬ 
ingly, and therefore there is no violence or injustice in Eros. In the 
fashion of Rousseau, erotic contracts are better observed and more 
heartfelt than business ones. Moderation results from the immoder¬ 
ation of Eros: Eros controls or diverts all other desires or pleasures. 
Socrates uses something like this argument in the Republic , where he 
proves the philosophers are moderate because they are immoder¬ 
ately in love with wisdom. 37 Similarly, Eros is courageous because 
the strongest men and gods can be subjected to love. The description 
of the first three virtues is amusing and contains some interesting 
reflections on the virtues. But none of this has anything to do with 
the true possession of the virtues in the soul. Eros is treated as a 
pleasant substitute for virtue, essentially as Phaedrus used it with 
specific reference to courage. 

Agathon's presentation of wisdom, the fourth and the highest of 
the virtues, is most revealing although no less sophistic. It is also 
most incoherent because it contains elements that are very important 
to Agathon himself, which his position and character make it impos¬ 
sible for him to think through consistently. He means by wisdom 
particularly the kind of knowledge connected with the specialized 
arts ( technai ), above all his own art, poetry. Philosophy does not 
appear, whereas divining does, paired with medicine as in Eryxima- 
chus' speech. Eryximachus is mentioned by Agathon, and one re¬ 
members that although Agathon mentions medicine, Eryximachus 
did not return the favor by pointing out poetry (he does mention 
music, but only as the abstract mathematical science). Of course 
everybody would agree that medicine is important, whereas poetry 
seems less necessary. Medicine is good, and poetry is beautiful. This 
is Agathon's point. He says that the world of the old gods was 
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dominated by necessity, and that is the one praised by Eryximachus, 
whereas Eros came later and brought poetry, the adornment of the 
world, in his wake. 

Wisdom for Agathon is making, not contemplation. He does not 
make clear whether Eros and his arts deal only with the separate 
parts of knowledge and the world or whether they constitute some 
kind of art of the whole. But it would appear that Agathon, like his 
Eros, does not long for wholeness. Agathon does not discuss the 
being of the beautiful. Eros is described by him both as productive 
for the sake of the beautiful and as being the beautiful itself, the very 
Idea of the beautiful. Eros seems to imitate Agathon's own duality of 
aspiration to be both beautiful himself and productive of beauty. But 
that doesn't make much sense. Why should the beautiful love the 
beautiful? Agathon actually proves what was clear from Eryxima¬ 
chus' descriptions of the arts—they are not erotic but rather compe¬ 
tent. Love, as is evident, produces all the animals. And the various 
arts produce things like prophecies, medical cures, weavings, and 
poems. Their essence is in these productions, which are separable 
from them. Nothing of the experience of seeing the beautiful in 
nature, especially in the beautiful bodies to which one is attracted, 
appears in this account. Eros provides a cosmic cosmetics that makes 
life and the world more attractive. It might even be interpreted as the 
artistic cover-up of harsh necessity. Agathon's account of Eros con¬ 
centrates on the beauty of Eros and in no way tells us how that 
beauty becomes a part of the world. He clearly represents an argu¬ 
ment for the superiority of poetry, of making over thinking. Eros and 
the art of poetry are treated as overwhelmingly beautiful, but neither 
is attracted by a beauty that exists outside of them. The trivialness of 
Agathon's praise is Plato's way of showing where this absolutization 
of poetry leads. 

Agathon concludes with a kind of faked enthusiasm, as though 
he were possessed by Eros or the Muse, telling his audience that all 
the wonderful harmonious things dominate because of Eros. When 
one reads and thinks about it, it appears hopelessly callow. This is 
because one cannot really believe that all the harsh things have been 
overcome by the soft and gentle ones. The conquest exists only in 
words that are separated from facts. Hearing this, however, to our 
regret, appeals enormously to audiences, and Agathon's speech is 
greeted with thunderous applause. Agathon has turned the group 
into the audience at the theater, who like to be flattered and who like 
virtuoso displays. Even in Athens, the public can have very bad 
taste. 
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Socrates picks up on Agathon's discussion of the few and 
the many, the knowers and the ignorant (198a-199b). He 
insults not only Agathon, but everyone there without their 
being quite aware of it. He implies that Agathon has indeed given an 
example of shamelessness before the mob, and that he, Socrates, is 
about to shame Agathon before the wise, that is, Socrates himself 
alone. He says that Agathon's praise of Eros is exactly what will 
appeal to those who do not know Eros, as opposed to those who 
know him. This means everyone else there except Socrates. Nothing 
could better illustrate Socrates' hubris. Earlier he spoke generally 
about possible knowers before whom Agathon might be ashamed, 
explicitly exempting himself from that group and implying that the 
fact that he went to see Agathon's play was a sign of his ignorance. 
Now he tells Agathon that he is the only true audience to whom 
Agathon must direct himself. Of course Agathon cannot oblige him. 
Socrates will now make his own poem about Eros, which may read 
well but which will never really please the audience in the theater. 

Socrates finds himself in an uncomfortable situation. He is con¬ 
fronted by a noisy public that is not eager to hear him. He speaks of 
this at his trial, where the public was clearly unruly. How do you get 
people who are charmed by Agathon to listen to Socrates, who bores 
and shocks them? He always says that he is the only one who counts, 
the only one who knows, the only true witness, and is always greeted 
by jeers and insults. Here now he gives an example of how he goes 
about making himself heard. He begins by insulting Agathon and his 
speech. Then, like a wrestler, he gets Agathon, now with the per¬ 
mission of Phaedrus, to give him a wrestling hold, throws him and 
pins him. This is single combat, and at this Socrates is the unsur¬ 
passed master. Anybody who puts himself in the position of wres¬ 
tling with Socrates always loses and goes away either angry, claiming 
that Socrates has cheated, or entranced by his unrivaled skill and 
strength. His problem is getting people's attention and finding an 
adversary who makes the mistake of letting Socrates get his first hold 
on him. Aristophanes says that Socrates can never have public rhe¬ 
torical success, and the end of the whole Socrates story seems to 
prove him right. The poet can speak to the audience as a whole, but 
must flatter it in order to keep its attention. Socrates can force indi¬ 
viduals to listen to him and to agree with him even when they 
passionately do not wish to do so. Each of the two alternatives has its 
distinct advantages in terms of influencing and controlling men. If 
Socrates' technique worked for whole audiences, he would be the 
superior. But it does not. 


IX 
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There are in Plato many imitations of the public arena in which 
Socrates gets control of a whole public, but they are always very 
special cases. The differences between the true public arena and the 
imitated one show the problem of Socratic speech, its essentially 
private character (on which Alcibiades is going to insist), as opposed 
to a public rhetoric that can influence the city and its laws. In the 
Republic, the Gorgias, and the Protagoras, Socrates arrives at an as¬ 
sembly where a rhetorician or a Sophist is holding forth to the great 
admiration and approval of the public. Socrates appears to be a no¬ 
body, and his talents are completely eclipsed by these great public 
figures. But by asking some naive question, he engages these im¬ 
portant persons in a discussion that ends up humiliating them and 
turning the attention of the audience toward himself, not because it 
is attracted by Socrates, but because he is the conqueror of someone 
whose talents are respected and envied. In the Republic, his victory 
over Thrasymachus impresses the little public, puts Socrates at cen¬ 
ter stage, and finally allows him to attract the one young man who 
interests him, Glaucon, with whom he then can proceed to a more 
intimate form of conversation. That he succeeded somehow with 
Glaucon is indicated by the fact that at the beginning of the dialogue, 
Glaucon is the one who Apollodorus says questioned him about 
what was said at the famous symposium. To the extent that Socrates 
has learned a public rhetoric, it has as its purpose to attract individ¬ 
uals on whom he can act with his wonderful speeches in private. The 
political man is interested in individuals as part of the public; Socrates 
is interested in the public only to the extent that it includes individ¬ 
uals he can separate from it. This is why it makes sense to call the 
political man's speeches unerotic and the philosopher's erotic. You 
can only make love to individuals. Socrates' eroticism indicates that 
his primary activity is always private. 38 The Greek word for being 
together, synousia, has a wonderful ambiguity in that it can mean 
both a conversation and the act of coitus. The Symposium, a drinking 
together, discusses and provides a setting for synousia, a being to¬ 
gether. Socrates' desire to be together with individuals is why Eros is 
the proper theme for such a gathering. 

These mini-assemblies where Socrates is able to take over have a 
precondition never possible in a real public assembly, that is, one 
central actor, whom for one reason or another Socrates is able to get 
to. Not only does Thrasymachus want to persuade mobs of men, but 
he is vain enough also to want to show that his art is superior to 
Socrates'. Gorgias is an extremely polite man, and also vain, so he 
both greets Socrates and wants to make a case to him for the great- 
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ness of his talents. Such figures are halfway characters, spokesmen 
for the public but with pretensions to intellectual distinction. They 
are the suckers who are at least partially open to Socrates. Agathon 
plays this role here. After having made his guests into a rowdy 
public, an imitation of that theater where he triumphed the day 
before, and where Socrates would have been unnoticed and un¬ 
heard, he is willing to talk to Socrates, who rudely knocks him down 
and prepares for his own rhetorical triumph. One can say that what 
one gets here is a confrontation of Gorgian versus Socratic rhetoric, 
or rhetoric versus dialectic. If one prefers the latter formulation, how¬ 
ever, one must understand that dialectic is not only the method of 
truth but also the method of seduction. 

Socrates' first tactic after Agathon's triumph is to threaten not to 
speak. This certainly catches everybody's attention. Socrates' irony is 
so transparent here that it can hardly even be called irony. It is closer 
to open contempt and sarcasm. It consists in saying exactly the op¬ 
posite of what he believes, but in such a way that everybody knows 
it is the opposite of what he believes. His politeness is an insult, and 
we see a robust Socrates who strong-arms his competitor. Although 
Aristophanes' Socrates has no rhetoric and no irony, Socrates resem¬ 
bles, at this moment, the Socrates of the stage in his coarseness. He 
says that Agathon is just too good for him. Socrates, in all modesty, 
says that he only knows the truth and that he thought that Agathon 
would be a servant of the truth as well. But Agathon, a Gorgian 
Gorgon who turns his rivals into stone, simply took the biggest and 
most beautiful qualities he could think of and said they belonged to 
the thing he praised, Eros. Socrates, on the other hand, who had 
thought himself an expert about erotic things, would have begun 
from the facts about Eros and then adorned them with the best 
words he could find that were applicable. This, of course, could not 
rival Agathon, who had every beautiful qualification at his disposi¬ 
tion. This would seem to make him the opposite of Agathon, but it 
is not quite the case. He too intended to adorn Eros to make him 
appear in the most flattering light. He implies that his rhetoric may 
very well try to see only the good or beautiful things about Eros, 
although they must somehow be connected with his true nature. He 
apparently contrasts rhetoric with dialectic in asserting that the 
former is concerned only with persuasion and the latter only with 
truth. But he overstates. Rhetoric has persuasion as its primary goal, 
and truth is secondary. Socrates' speech has truth as its primary goal 
and persuasion as its secondary goal. But such persuasion con¬ 
strained by truth may very well be less persuasive than that of rhet- 
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oric. Perhaps rhetoric and dialectic need each other, inasmuch as 
teaching is ineffectual if it is not persuasive. The very speech that 
Socrates makes here is a piece of rhetoric intended to get his audi¬ 
ence to listen to him and to overcome its predisposition in favor of 
Agathon. Socrates' most shameless statement here is that he knows 
the truth about Eros. This is a very daring assertion from a man who 
says that all he knows is that he knows nothing. It is much easier for 
a man who knows the truth about something to avoid the perils of 
rhetoric. Rhetoric's distance from the truth has a certain justification 
if it talks about those things about which we do not know the truth, 
but about which we almost necessarily have opinions. The most 
important instance of this might very well be the theme of this dia¬ 
logue: a god or the gods. Socrates' claim to know the truth in this 
context is very bold indeed. 

Socrates precedes his speech by a little dialogue with Agathon 
(199c-201c), and then turns his speech itself into a dialogue with 
Diotima, as we shall see. Whenever Socrates must give some kind of 
a rhetorical speech, he does something to bring it around toward 
dialectic in order to remind his hearers of his true power. Even in the 
Apology , which is the most constrained of Socratic speeches and ne¬ 
cessitates a long, uninterrupted discourse, he is able to cross-examine 
his chief accuser, Meletus, which gives his audience a sample of the 
way he really talks and, at the same time, proves to them that, if he 
could talk to each member of the jury separately, he would succeed 
in defending himself and overpowering them. 39 This, by the way, 
does not necessarily make him very attractive to his audience; it 
certainly does not flatter them to show that Socrates is so superior to 
them. Dialogue, the intimate speech of two individuals, is Socrates' 
real mode, and he is always irresistibly attracted to it. Like a lover he 
always needs a response. 

Socrates begins with making what should be a very simple point. 
He wants to get Agathon to admit that Eros is a relative term, that is, 
that love is not just love, but love of something, unlike the good or 
the beautiful, which stand by themselves. But the examples he uses 
make this point more difficult to understand and actually indicate 
that he is also thinking about something else beneath the surface that 
Agathon never quite gets. He says that when he asks whether Eros 
is love of someone or something rather than love of no one or noth¬ 
ing, he does not mean the love of a mother or a father, for that would 
be ridiculous. But this allusion is practically incomprehensible. Who 
would ever make this interpretation of Socrates' neutral question? 
Does love of a mother or of a father mean the love that parents have 
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for their children, or does it mean the love that children might have 
for their parents? Socrates is going to continue by separating mother 
and father from Eros and simply using them as examples of relative 
terms: the words "mother" and "father" are meaningless without 
son or daughter. Quite obvious. But it is hard to resist the temptation 
to think that Socrates, by this momentary confusion, reminds us of 
a very delicate erotic problem, incest. By contrast, Agathon's unlim¬ 
ited praise of Eros is oblivious to certain limitations of Eros. Agathon, 
like all the others, to a greater or lesser degree, is conventional and 
keeps Eros within the bounds of the conventional. Socrates will think 
more shamelessly. He will speak about gods and about Eros, and the 
Oedipus story reminds us that the Eros between parents and chil¬ 
dren is naturally possible and forbidden by the gods. This willing¬ 
ness to entertain forbidden thoughts is a large part of what links Eros 
to philosophy. Socrates expands his point beyond what is necessary 
to make it clear by speaking of brothers and sisters too, incest be¬ 
tween whom is a problem he faces more directly in the Republic, 40 
Socrates continues with his only apparently superficial questions, 
immediately after mentioning love of mother or father, and then 
brothers and sisters, by asking whether Eros desires something, and 
whether it desires that thing to which it is related. Agathon need not 
have answered affirmatively, inasmuch as parents and children and 
sisters and brothers do not necessarily or properly desire each other. 
He simply says what he knows, but did not make much of in his 
speech, that Eros is desire and that one desires only what one lacks. 
He knows that Eros is a wonderful thing, but he also knows that 
lacking is not a wonderful thing, so he had just decided not to face 
the problem. Socrates is beginning to insist that Eros is a sign of our 
incompleteness, a condition we do not really desire. Agathon, un¬ 
able to gainsay the fact, says that it is likely that Eros does not have 
what he desires. Socrates does not permit him to leave it at that and 
invokes the ugly word "necessity." 

Then this pair, who are showing how two minds become one, go 
on to the examination of a further problem: people say that they 
desire something they already possess. For example, healthy per¬ 
sons say they want to be healthy. But this means that they are aware 
that health can depart, that they without lacking health lack eternity. 
The good underlying all the goods men desire is eternity. Persons 
who possess good things want to possess them always, and this, if 
we think it through, is impossible for mortal beings. Eros is the 
impossible desire for eternity, but that impossibility suggests some¬ 
thing very ugly. 
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It is easy enough to say what it is that Eros desires, the beautiful. 
The immediate conclusion, of course, is that Eros cannot be beauti¬ 
ful.* This is fairly straightforward, but again, the examples Socrates 
gives push us somewhat beyond the explicit questions. He says that 
the gods contrived the things they did, the things they made, out of 
love of the beautiful. This means that all of these acting or making 
gods must lack beauty, just as Eros does. This is an important theo¬ 
logical point, not emphasized by Socrates here, but absolutely es¬ 
sential to his thought. In order for the gods to act in the cosmos or in 
relation to human beings, they too must be needy or have a lack; 
otherwise they would remain whole and quiet. Socrates waits for 
Diotima to cross the T's and dot the I's even about Eros, and leaves 
it to the listeners to draw the consequences for all the gods. If the 
gods are beautiful and are always, they need nothing. If they desire 
the beautiful, if they are erotic, they are radically imperfect. For men, 
the gods must be both beautiful and useful to them, but they cannot 
be both. If the gods are lovers of the beautiful, then the beautiful 
cannot be a god, and we have to think about what the beautiful is in 
order to understand its co-relative, Eros. In this dialogue as a whole 
we learn a great deal about Eros, but not nearly enough about the 
beautiful. 

This superficial, although useful, conversation with Agathon 
points to the depths but passes over them and continues with the 
gentle Agathon's acquiescing to Socrates' argument that Eros cannot 
be beautiful. He admits that he did not know what he was talking 
about. Socrates responds by saying that Agathon nevertheless spoke 
beautifully. This is not merely an insult, pointing out the dispropor¬ 
tion between truth and the beauty of Agathon's speech, but an ac¬ 
knowledgment that such beautiful speeches may be a much desired 
consolation for men who lack what is beautiful always. Socrates' love 
of truth is an intransigent rejection of the temptation to forget death. 

The last admission Socrates demands from Agathon is that Eros 
must lack not only beautiful but good things since good things are 
beautiful. This is false. Agathon admits it either because he finds 
himself incapable of disputing with Socrates or because his whole 
inclination is to make everything beautiful in accordance with the 
demands of his art. There are many things, like Locke's good bowel 
movement, that are good but which no sane person would call beau¬ 
tiful. The good is clear and reasonable: healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

* A possibility not mentioned by Socrates but allowed by the argument is that Eros 
may be beautiful but not beautiful always. 
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It is precisely Socrates' attempt to reduce the noble or beautiful to the 
good that Nietzsche takes such strong exception to and uses to prove 
Socrates' ignoble character. The noble or beautiful, Nietzsche insists, 
is irreducible, and those who are motivated by it cannot give reasons 
for the love of it without destroying it. 41 One might be inclined to say 
in Agathon's defense that although not all good things are beautiful, 
all beautiful things are good. But this is also not true. Achilles' beau¬ 
tiful death for his friend is, at least on Achilles' testimony, not good. 
The beauty of tragedy does not persuade us that we want these 
beauties for ourselves in the same way we want the good things. 
Aristotle, in his incomplete treatise Poetics , tells us that comedy con¬ 
cerns the harmless ugly. 42 He may very well have meant to say that 
comedy's opposite, tragedy, is the harmful beautiful. Beneath these 
heights, it is easy to make an argument why something is good; it is 
not so easy to explain why something is beautiful; most difficult of all 
would be to explain why the beautiful is good. As I have suggested, 
this dialogue about Eros may very well teach us about something 
that is quite ugly. 

Agathon concludes by saying that he cannot contradict Socrates, 
to which Socrates responds that it is not Socrates he cannot contra¬ 
dict, but the truth. This is a simple example of what Socrates means 
by the truth—the avoidance of self-contradiction. Here the contra¬ 
diction in Agathon is that he wanted an Eros who is both beautiful 
and a lover of the beautiful. This is impossible. 

Socrates, in this little dialogue and in what follows, insists on the 
lover's love of the beautiful. The overwhelming attraction we feel 
toward beautiful objects is central to eroticism, and it follows that 
eroticism is a painful and needy business and that the beautiful is a 
perfection outside of the lover. This insistence that the imperfect 
loves a perfection that does not love is, as I have noted before, in 
stark contrast to the Romantic ideal of love, which tries to sweeten 
the one-way character of Eros with the bourgeois myth of reciprocity. 
This Socratic teaching means from the outset that, in spite of the 
passion, pleasure, and excitement of Eros, it is something of a hope¬ 
less business. Cervantes gives the classic literary statement of this in 
Marcella's story in Don Quixote. 43 The Don encounters several de¬ 
spairing lovers who complain about the beautiful but cruel Marcella. 
They tell terrible stories of what she has done to them and others 
who are now dead due to her cruelties. On the basis of this, the Don 
and we are indignant about this terrible woman. Finally, we get a 
chance to see this monster whose appearance confirms the accounts 
of her ravishing beauty, which cannot help arousing powerful long- 
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ing. She makes an apology or defense of her conduct, which is es¬ 
sentially that the sufferings of her suitors are not her fault. She did 
not pursue them or try to seduce them. She did not make herself 
beautiful; that is a fact of nature. They love her because she is beau¬ 
tiful; she is indifferent to them because they possess no beauty she 
lacks. That nature did not make them beautiful, and hence attractive, 
does not impose upon her a responsibility to be attracted to them in 
return. Case closed. The men have no justification for blaming her, 
and our indignation is misplaced, probably an attempt to make her 
give us what we want, a mere act of force masquerading as justice. 
The suitors should be content with contemplating her, except the 
erotic desire insists on possession, without which it makes life seem 
unlivable. Aristophanes satisfies that longing. By contrast, Marcel¬ 
la's speech is perfect Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in their erotic, 
cosmological, and theological teachings. It is in the sharpest contrast 
with the teachings of Christian love. 


Socrates professes to have learned about Eros from a discus¬ 
sion with a Mantinean woman named Diotima (201d-212c). 
It is rare that Socrates professes to have learned from a 
woman, and it is especially noteworthy in this dialogue, where the 
interlocutors are all males and there is a preference, although not 
exclusive, for relations between males. The only similar occurrence 
in Plato is in the Menexenus, where Socrates repeats a speech he 
claims he learned from Aspasia, an unusually close friend of Peri¬ 
cles. 44 It too is a speech of praise, of Athens. The name “Diotima" 
means honored by Zeus, and the mention of the city Mantinea, in 
the grammatical form it appears in here, is identical with the word 
for the science of divining. She is clearly a made-up person. Socrates 
explains his conversion from Agathon's teaching about Eros to the 
one he now holds by his encounter with Diotima. This is one of 
several passages in Plato where Socrates describes how he stopped 
being a pre-Socratic philosopher, as he was presented by Aris¬ 
tophanes, and became the Socrates we know. In the Apology, the 
most famous of these passages, he tells of the Delphic Oracle, which 
he took to be a command to test other people's claim to wisdom. 45 In 
the Phaedo, the day of his death, in a discussion of the immortality of 
the soul, he tells directly of his dissatisfaction with earlier philosophy 
and his discovery that philosophy must study and speak of the good 
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and mind, which necessitated something like examining opinions 
about the good. This he called his "second sailing." 46 Here, in the 
presence of Aristophanes, who thought him to be unerotic, he de¬ 
scribes this conversion as a discovery of the truth about Eros. These 
different aspects of his conversion to what is specifically Socratic 
have to be compared in order to discover the whole truth about it. 
The Apology tells of his knowledge of ignorance. This dialogue tells of 
his knowledge of erodes. We must recognize that there is something 
in common between these two apparently opposite formulations. In 
a preliminary way, one might say that Eros itself is awareness or 
knowledge of a lack and therefore is linked to the knowledge of 
ignorance, which is obviously a kind of lack. Eroticism gives a more 
inward expression of what is so unsatisfactorily explained in the 
Apology , the turning of the lack into a quest. Socrates' assertion that 
prior to meeting Diotima he held pretty much the same position 
about Eros that Agathon did probably means that he was unerotic, as 
is the self-satisfied Agathon, a self-satisfaction mirrored in the atom¬ 
ism of the philosophers and the competence of their natural science. 

It is amusing to see Socrates as a student sitting at the feet of his 
schoolmarm, who is severe in correcting his mistakes. After she has 
shown him the same thing Socrates has just shown Agathon, that 
Eros is neither beautiful nor good, Socrates asks her whether Eros 
then is ugly and bad. She rejoins by asking whether Socrates believes 
that whatever is not beautiful must be ugly. He says that is exactly 
what he thinks, and she says that there is a middle between the two. 
She does not tell us precisely, or even at all, what the middle be¬ 
tween beautiful and ugly is, but says that there is a middle between 
wisdom and ignorance, which is right opinion. But she tells us very 
little about right opinion and how one determines it is right if one 
does not have knowledge. All that this incomplete and imperfect 
argument points to is that human beings hold opinions that, if ex¬ 
amined, frequently turn out to be divinations of the truth about 
things. The ignorant person must either have no opinion whatsoever 
or have opinions that he thinks are knowledge or be unaware of the 
distinction between knowledge and opinion. This distinction defines 
what came to be known as Socratic doubt, the certain knowledge that 
one does not know. Of course, the fact that there may be a middle 
between wisdom and ignorance does not constitute a proof that 
there is a middle between beauty and ugliness. But using this exam¬ 
ple of knowledge and ignorance to illustrate her point about beauty 
and ugliness, she imperceptibly makes wisdom the theme in her 
discussion of Eros. Very quickly, the love of wisdom, philosophy. 
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becomes her subject matter, and she makes this connection, which 
most men would never even think of, appear to be perfectly natural. 

Diotima shows that, if one accepts that all gods possess good and 
beautiful things, Eros is not a god. At least to this point, Socrates is 
too conventional or too pious to doubt the perfection of gods. A god 
must be both beautiful and wise. Nietzsche's daring hypothesis that 
gods philosophize 47 would mean that the gods are still trying to find 
out what the good is, although they make the cosmos, which is 
supposed to embody the good. But Socrates at first refuses any such 
hypothesis. This is the only place in all the writings about Socrates 
where he discusses a god directly. Eros is not much of a god and has 
nothing of the status or awesomeness of Zeus. But it is still signifi¬ 
cant to see how Socrates, with the help of Diotima, goes about ex¬ 
amining a god. In this one instance where he actually does it, the 
conclusion is that the god is not a god. When Diotima informs 
Socrates that he does not believe that Eros is a god, which he thought 
he did, he asks—beginning a series of rather impolite and peremp¬ 
tory questions to Diotima, a little in the style of Aristophanes' 
Socrates—whether Eros is a mortal. He, therefore, gives an indica¬ 
tion of what he thinks is the most salient characteristic of a god, 
immortality. Diotima, following the pattern she has established with 
her discussion of the middle between wisdom and ignorance and 
beauty and ugliness, announces that Eros is neither mortal nor im¬ 
mortal. This is plausible only to someone who has been so carried 
away by Diotima's reasoning as to believe that there is a middle 
between all opposites. But what in the world is between living for¬ 
ever and dying? This seems to have mystified Socrates, who appears 
to have lost clarity about what is most important for him. 

Socrates now asks the question "What is Eros?" that neither he 
nor Agathon raised, perhaps because they were constrained to be¬ 
lieve that Eros is a god. Diotima now gives the important answer. He 
is a daimon. Daimones are beings who are neither humans nor gods. 
They are expressive of the strangeness of this world that makes it 
seem, at least, to be divine. And here Diotima uses the word that is 
so inseparably connected with Socrates, daimotiion. She uses the word 
as a synonym for daimon. In what is perhaps the most famous pas¬ 
sage in the Apology or even all of Plato, Socrates says that he has a 
daimonion who comes to him and tells him not to do certain kinds of 
things, for example, go into politics or beg for his life. 48 Here we are 
going to get a description of what a daimonion is and of a particular 
daimon, Eros. Socrates has a daimonion, and Eros is a daimon. Are they 
the same? There is a meeting here of philosophy, Eros, and theolog- 
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ical criticism that, taken together, may sum up the problem of 
Socrates. The suspicions of religious innovation that surrounded 
Socrates had something to do with this daimonion of his. He was 
accused of bringing new gods into the city, and although a daimonion , 
as we learn here, is not a god, it is related to the gods. There was 
some theological incorrectness about Socrates, and here we are going 
to learn more about it than we ever will elsewhere. The fact that the 
account is a myth or a tale must not turn us away from taking it with 
the utmost seriousness. This is going to be a much more open de¬ 
scription of Socrates' strangeness than one is likely to find elsewhere. 
Diotima, in response to Socrates' question "What power do daimones 
possess?" responds that they are the intermediaries between gods 
and human beings in all their various relations. If we apply this to 
Socrates, as we must, it appears that Socrates' strangeness among 
men consists in divinatory powers, his uncanny ability to look into 
each man's soul and to place it in the order of things. He prophesies 
and he tells tales of the life after death. Whatever these things may 
mean, they give Socrates a daimonic aspect. Socrates seems to be not 
quite a man but some kind of link between the whole order of things 
and men as they live here on earth. 

This becomes clearer in Diotima's response to Socrates' next ques¬ 
tion about Eros, "Who are his father and his mother?" Diotima ex¬ 
plains that his mother was Poverty ( penia ). This casts some light on 
Socrates' enigmatic assertion in the Apology that he lives in thou¬ 
sandfold poverty. Penia decided that she would seduce Poros (re¬ 
source) at a party thrown for the birth of Aphrodite. She did this 
because, being Poverty, she needed resources for her child. She lay 
beside Poros in Zeus's garden when he was drunk and became preg¬ 
nant with Eros. Eros is hence half Resource and half Poverty. It is to 
be noted that the word poros , with the privative prefix "a," means 
not only the same thing as penia but also the difficulty or perplexity 
that is provided by a contradiction in an argument. An aporia arises 
at the point in an argument when the interlocutor contradicts himself 
and must look for a solution but does not know quite how to do so. 
He is literally without resource. This is the critical moment in dia¬ 
lectic. It is identical to what Maimonides calls perplexity and indi¬ 
cates that philosophy is "the guide of the perplexed," particularly 
those who are caught up in the opposition between revelation and 
reason. This is indicated here in Diotima's own use of aporia . Eros 
falls into aporia but somehow will, due to his connection with Poros, 
always find some means. This is practically a definition of Socratic 
skepticism. We have some awarenesses that, if not definitive and 
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complete, keep us from being utterly ignorant and without guid¬ 
ance. Diotima depicts Eros in the following way: 

first, he is always poor, and far from being soft and 
beautiful as the many suppose, is hard and dry and shoeless 
and homeless, lying on the ground without bedding in the 
open air, sleeping in doorways and on highways, having his 
mother's nature, always cohabiting with want. But, like his 
father, he plots for the beautiful and the good things, is manly, 
impetuous, and highstrung, a clever hunter, always weaving 
some stratagem, a desirer of and resourceful concerning pru¬ 
dence, philosophizing throughout his whole life, a clever jug¬ 
gler, purveyor of drugs, and sophist. His nature is such that 
he is neither immortal nor mortal, but at one time on the same 
day he flourishes and lives, when he has plentiful resources, 
and at another time, he dies, but he comes back to life again 
because of his father's nature. He is always getting resources 
but they are always flowing out. So Eros is neither without 
resource [the verbal form of aporia] nor is he ever rich; he is in 
the middle between wisdom and ignorance. (203c-e) 

If ever there was a perfect description of Socrates, this is it, the man 
of the great hunt. It comes from the mouth of a diviner and is ex¬ 
pressed in her style, but this is perhaps the perspective in which 
Socrates appears most clearly. 

So Eros, the powerful attraction to the beautiful, is the same as 
Socrates, the man most powerfully attracted to wisdom. This is the 
identity Diotima wants to establish and explain. In an act of supreme 
hubris, Socrates uses Diotima to praise himself in the guise of Eros. 
The only bit of modesty he displays consists in his denying he is a 
god. But, for reasons that may soon become evident, he probably 
does not wish to be one. A god would have to be wise and therefore 
would not pursue wisdom. A man who is fully ignorant would not 
pursue wisdom, because he would not know that he needs it. He is 
self-satisfied and that is very ugly. Neither gods nor ignoramuses 
philosophize, and Socrates says that philosophy is the best, the most 
pleasant, and the most beautiful way of life. 

Socrates has asked what Eros is, what his power is, what were his 
origins (still a pre-Socratic, believing that origins are essences), and 
now he asks what use Eros is to human beings. Socrates, although he 
is involved with the sublime things, is ever clear, simple, and utili¬ 
tarian. This turns out to be a difficult question. Love is love of beau- 
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tiful things, and the lover of beautiful things wishes that they be his. 
The possessiveness of love is underlined here. Love is not just con¬ 
templation of a beautiful object, but requires the active pursuit of it 
so as to possess it. Diotima says that this answer, that love is love of 
the possession of beautiful things, longs for another question. She 
indicates that speech itself contains a kind of Eros, a desire that 
pushes it toward completeness. The kind of speech they are carrying 
on here, the longing for clarity in the earnest student, is akin to the 
kind of motion initiated by Eros. The further question is, what will 
the man who gets the beautiful things have? Characteristically and 
revealingly, Socrates cannot answer. In order to clarify the question 
and to make an answer easier, Diotima changes the question to 
“What does the lover of good things love?" What she does here is, 
obviously, apparently only for the sake of example, change the object 
from the beautiful to the good. But in doing this she insists on the 
distinction between the beautiful and the good and raises all kinds of 
questions about the relation of the two and their differences, which 
men are apparently eager to forget. 

In Greek moral philosophy, morality is divided into two parts, 
the noble or beautiful ( kalon ) and the good ( agathon ). A gentleman is 
called a kaloskagathos, a noble and good man. Full humanity is not 
attained just by being good or possessing good things. There is a 
certain irreducible splendor without which man would not be quite 
man, and a utilitarian morality, which does not give any status to 
such splendor, seems to diminish man. We shall see, in a few mo¬ 
ments, Alcibiades, who is not distinctly a good man but is certainly 
a splendid one. The gloriousness of an Achilles is part of the moral 
phenomenon, though Hobbes and all those who followed him tried 
to suppress it and treat it as superficial and a mere expression of 
vanity. The noble and the good are both evidently requisite for a 
description of what we mean by morality, but they are also at tension 
with each other. Aristotle, in his general discussion of virtue at the 
beginning of the Ethics, says that men act for the sake of the highest 
good, happiness, and that the virtues are concerned with particular 
goods that contribute to happiness. 49 This is quite straightforward 
and makes the theoretical problem, at least of morality, quite simple. 
But when Aristotle gets around to discussing the virtues individu¬ 
ally, such as courage, which leads to accepting wounds and death on 
the battlefield, he says that men act virtuously not for the sake of the 
good but for the sake of the noble. 50 Death in battle would probably 
never be chosen if the standard of the good were applied to it. It is 
difficult to believe that such a death is evidently good and will con- 
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tribute to happiness, especially if there is no life after death, but it is 
an indisputably noble or beautiful deed. Aristotle is caught, as are we 
all, in a bind: we determine what we should or should not do ac¬ 
cording to the standard supplied by good and bad. Happiness is the 
end of life, and what contributes to happiness is good. The dignity of 
moral deeds seems to be in doing them for their own sakes and not 
for their consequences. But morality seems to lead to both happiness 
and an indifference to happiness. 

Aristotle implies that there may perhaps be an ultimate unity in 
these two motives, but that there may also be a profound incoher¬ 
ence in morality. Kant resolves this difficulty by saying that happi¬ 
ness can never be the goal of the moral man because that would rob 
moral deeds of their specific dignity and freedom. Aristotle would do 
nothing so inhumane, and he both praises moral deeds and says 
they lead to happiness. 51 The intransigent Socrates always pursues 
the good, the good for himself—whatever that may be. Socrates is 
very easily able to answer Diotima's question about what the man 
who possesses the good has. It is happiness. He has a real difficulty 
with the beautiful, and this is what comes out here. What has one got 
when one has the beautiful? But love is the love of the beautiful, and 
that is why Socrates the lover is so problematic. Socrates is by nature 
or in the first place a lover not of the beautiful but rather of the good. 
We might express the issue here as the conflict between the aesthetic 
life and the utilitarian one. Socrates, at least at the outset, is intran- 
sigently utilitarian. 

If men acquire good things, according to Diotima and Socrates, 
they are happy and this is a point beyond which no one has to go 
because happiness is the comprehensive good and self-sufficient. All 
men love all good things. In this sense—which does not distinguish 
Eros from desire—because all men are needy, all men should be 
called lovers. But they are not. Only a special category is called 
lovers. Again Diotima offers an example that is apparently chosen 
only for the sake of illustration, but that takes us very much further. 
She says that all the products of all the arts are poetic, that is, they 
are the results of poiesis, which means "making” in Greek. The word 
"poet" should apply to the carpenter as well as to the maker of epics 
and tragedies. But it does not. The latter get the name "poet," while 
the others get the name "craftsman" or some such thing. She doesn't 
explain why these special few are called poets, but we can see that it 
has something to do with the beautiful. This is linked to and is 
perhaps identical with why only some are called lovers. Diotima 
alerts us to the mysterious fact that poetry is privileged because it 
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caters to the longing for the beautiful. Without this signal from her 
we would not understand what follows, and the essential role of 
poetry in man's concern for the kalon. She continues her analysis 
without determining the specific character of those whom we call 
lovers, just as she has not determined the specific character of those 
we call poets, and says that all men are lovers, whether they are 
moneymakers, philogymnastai, or philosophers. Those who pursue 
these things are lovers, although they do not get the name. The three 
examples she offers refer to the classic distinction among three kinds 
of goods, external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul. 
These are all goods, and we know them to be goods. These are not 
value judgments. The problem, of course, is their rank order or 
hierarchy. In this purely rational analysis, the specificity of the lover 
as well as of the beautiful disappears. It is a debunking analysis, on 
the basis of which sexual union would just be one more good, like 
eating. This is the way Aristotle treats it explicitly in the Ethics. Both 
eating and sex belong to the sense of touch, the lowest of the senses, 
and produce a pleasure, one that leads lovers of food to desire necks 
as long as cranes, and lovers of sex, presumably, to desire similar 
extensions of the organs of their pleasure. There is nothing splendid 
or transcendent here, and it is this characteristically Socratic style of 
analysis, which Diotima is parodying, that provoked both Aris¬ 
tophanes and Nietzsche. It is so unpoetic and unerotic. But this is not 
the last word. 

Diotima takes time out to criticize Aristophanes on the basis of 
her argument on behalf of the good. She says that men do not love 
their other half; they love the good. She mentions what I mentioned 
earlier, that men are willing to have parts of themselves amputated 
for the sake of the good. One's own things, she insists, are cherished 
only because they are good. Men love only the good. With this, 
Socrates heartily agrees. 

But this cannot be, and is not, the whole story. Men, in fact, do 
love their own things, and because they are their own things, espe¬ 
cially their countries, their families, and themselves. This is the first 
and perhaps the natural way, before men ever learned of the good. 
When they do learn of it, they sophistically identify the good with 
their own in order to remain at peace. If they really wanted to pursue 
the good simply, they would have to give up their cities, their homes, 
those whom by habit they call friends, and even perhaps themselves. 
This is what Socrates actually does. He lives in Athens but is not 
really of it, he is married and has children but pays little attention to 
them. Socrates' life illustrates the sharpness of these conflicts and 
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makes him appear monstrous to the decent people who love their 
own. Most later philosophers, until the nineteenth century, did not 
marry, so the conflict between one's own and the good was not so 
evident. 52 The problem that Socrates poses for all of his interlocutors 
is that he urges them to break with their own in favor of the good. 
Hardly any are willing to go the whole way, and this willingness to 
go the whole way defines the potential philosophers, such as Plato 
himself. Erotic men seem to have some of this willingness too, but 
only if their Eros does not collapse into a defense of their own. 
Polemarchus, in the Republic, a decent man who loves his own things 
but accepts Socrates' view that they must be judged by the good, 
goes a long way in breaking with his own things, but becomes per¬ 
plexed when Socrates tells him that he must share his wife with his 
friends for the sake of the good. 53 

Actually, what is defined in this bit of the dialogue is the essential 
split in man, which presents him with a harsh choice. All men have 
mothers and fathers, wives and children, and countries, and a large 
part of their lives is spent in concern for them. Their lives are 
apparently unified as long as a Socrates does not solicit another real 
part of their nature, their love of the good. They also want real 
friends, as Montaigne defines them, and good cities and just laws. 
Man's divided loyalties lead to intolerable conflict and much myth¬ 
making. This is why men really do not love the truth nearly as much 
as they say they do. We all recognize that there is such a split in each 
of us, but it is not characteristic of political and moral philosophy in 
our time to insist on it. However, this mode of analysis of the human 
problem is, I am willing to assert, a distinctive advantage of ancient 
philosophy and one to which we can and should return. 

Almost all tragic conflict concerns this split, but Socrates is com¬ 
pletely indifferent to it. He is a strange duck. He seems to be able to 
resolve the conflict completely in favor of the good and appears, but 
only appears, to regard the love of one's own as completely nuga¬ 
tory. He has no difficulty in giving up his own, except himself sim¬ 
ply, although the two interlocutors in this dialogue, Aristodemus 
and Apollodorus, seem to have given up even themselves, a kind of 
parody of Socratism. Socrates actually has to admit that one's own 
has a certain status because one wants the good things to be one's 
own—their existence alone is not sufficient. But he does represent to 
the highest possible degree the intransigent subordination of one's 
own to the good. Yet the noble deeds are almost always performed 
for the sake of one's own. This tension, which may very well ulti¬ 
mately have to do with the particularity and vulnerability of a man's 
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body, which does not permit him to follow all the inclinations of his 
soul, helps define man as that being who loves both his own and the 
good. He is both a passionate and a rational being. The difficulty is 
best shown to us by the fact that none of us would want to give up 
either Aristophanes' or Socrates' account of love. 

Diotima plows on and summarizes by saying that men love the 
good, that they love the good to be theirs, and finally, that they love 
the good to be theirs always. Eros is the Eros of the good that is to 
belong to oneself always. And it is this little word "always" that 
leads us to the heart of the matter. Men want a good dinner or a 
treatment for their ills. These are good things and perfectly amenable 
to rational analysis. But the pursuit of the good leads ineluctably to the 
wish to be always, and the desire for the state of contentment, hap¬ 
piness, or exaltation to exist forever is unreasonable because all hu¬ 
man things are perishable and die. Eros, the beautiful, and poetry 
form a cluster around what is the greatest, but impossible, good. This 
is the fatal problem that Diotima either obfuscates or is unaware of. 

On the basis of Diotima's exchange with Socrates one is almost 
forced to draw the conclusion that the beautiful is eternity, the al¬ 
ways for man. The experience of longing for eternity, as when one 
holds one's beautiful beloved in one's arms, is constitutive of Eros as 
opposed to sex. This would obviously not be anything like a com¬ 
plete definition of beauty but, as frequently occurs in the Platonic 
dialogues, one crafted for the sake of making a particular point. Man 
is a poor, weak being. His greatest terror is his utter extinction. All 
the wonderful, rational goods are desired for the sake of being al¬ 
ways, which is impossible and hence irrational. The beautiful is that 
which underlies and acts as goal for the pursuit of the good. Man's 
very imperfection makes satisfaction with mere humanism truly im¬ 
possible. Human life is too ugly for anyone who thinks about it to 
rest content with it. This is the cause of the being of the gods, who 
underwrite the cosmic significance of human life. The old formula 
timor deum fecit, fear made god, has to be supplemented by amor deum 
fecit, love made god. This complicates a simplistic, antitheological 
theology. Eros may not be a god, but he animates the poets to create 
gods for the consolation and uplifting of mankind. This longing, 
impossible of fulfillment, culminates in the Olympian gods, always 
young, always beautiful. It is both necessary for man's spirituality 
and his most dangerous illusion. Diotima both encourages and de¬ 
mystifies this illusion in her mystifying speech. She feeds the aspi¬ 
ration that favors the beautiful and forces some, at least, to ask how 
they can live with the facts. 
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She tells Socrates that sexual desire is really pregnancy. She 
breaks down the distinction between male and female in asserting 
that both have a fetus within them to which they long to give birth 
and look for a partner with whom to bring it to the light of day. 
Without attempting to understand this completely, one can say that 
she points to a side of man's neediness that is often forgotten or 
misinterpreted. The picture of natural man given us by Hobbes or 
Locke, one confirmed by the practice of the market system, is that 
man barely holds on to life, needing food, shelter, clothing, and so 
many other things. His experience is beggarly; he takes, and does 
not give. It is possible to interpret sex in man in this way, but that 
means that it is only sex, and Eros is dead. This is what is generally 
thought today. But if one shifts the focus and looks at eroticism itself, 
it cannot be taken really to be like hunger; it gives rather than takes. 
Its oppressive character comes from fullness and the need to release 
the tension constituted by that overflowing presence. Hence, pov¬ 
erty is compensated by the productive search for eternity for which 
man seems made. Diotima's method of argument undertakes to at¬ 
tach all the wide variety of erotic phenomena to the most obvious 
one, reproduction. She describes the attraction to the beautiful, that 
which promises eternity, and the repulsion from the ugly, which is, 
in its most direct expression, the skeleton, by allusions to the move¬ 
ment of the phallus when it is in its most intense longing and about 
to overflow, and in its recoil in the presence of the ugly. Diotima and 
Socrates cannot regard the erection in the same way one regards the 
palpitations of the hungry stomach. Diotima is phallocentric here. 
This is a shortened version of Socrates' description of the wing that 
takes us from becoming to being in the Phaedrus, an utterly remark¬ 
able taking seriously of things that dignified philosophy usually con¬ 
siders beneath itself. 54 

The kind of immortality hoped for by acts of reproduction 
preached by Diotima is based on an implicit rejection of the fondest 
hope, that our individual souls will be saved. At the very outset, 
aware or unaware, the erotic persons have to give up any expectation 
that their own consciousness, which they treasure so much, will live 
on beyond them. On the day of his death as recounted in the Phaedo, 
a somewhat slacker Socrates, perhaps suitably so, given the occa¬ 
sion, tries not entirely successfully to persuade his grieving friends 
that his soul will survive always. This hope contains no element of 
Eros in it. In the face of immediate death Socrates, in his speech at 
least, is not erotic. This may be partly due to the very radical sepa¬ 
ration between body and soul required for that dialogue, in which 
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immortality requires the soul's being without taint of the body's 
mortality. The fondest illusion of lovers, however, requires not only 
the significance of the bodily satisfactions but the permanence of 
those beautiful bodies that encase the souls. In all reflection on hu¬ 
man beings, whether one is talking about the sciences, or politics, or 
literature, or Eros, some kind of distinction between two elements in 
man is necessary, whether it is expressed as body and soul, or more 
timidly and less persuasively, as mind and body, self and other, 
observer and observed. The mode of being of man, who contains 
these two elements, is of course extremely ambiguous. From the 
perspective of Eros, the separability of body and soul is at best ques¬ 
tionable, and Diotima is by no means clear on the subject. Its first 
appearances are certainly in the body, and that is never forgotten. 
There is a similar aspiration in the soul, unless one tries to regard it 
as a calculator that exists for the sake of providing satisfactions for 
the desires of the body, if there are any such things. Rousseau and 
Freud try to treat the Eros of the soul as displacement from the Eros 
of the body. Plato does not resolve that question, and Diotima tries 
to explain the two harmoniously. This way of looking at body and 
soul is opposed to that found in the Phaedo or in Christianity, where 
the body is understood to be in complete contradiction to the soul 
and the source of evil, a thing to be fought and overcome. I would 
argue that Diotima's poetic description is more faithful to the phe¬ 
nomena in reminding us of the obvious interconnection of the two, 
although she somewhat underplays the impossibility of the perfect 
unity between them always hoped for by all of us. Certainly the 
desires of the body, at least in human beings, are never just desires 
of the body, but are informed by spirituality, and the soul's longing 
for knowledge is determined by man's particularity and mortality. 

Diotima begins her presentation of the three kinds of immortality 
to which Eros can aspire with reproduction. Each individual man is 
in constant flux, as indicated by the growth of his hair and finger¬ 
nails, as well as his forgetting and remembering. He is held together 
by a strange identity, but one that disappears with death. In the first 
kind of immortality, the continuity of that identity can be found in 
offspring. Why one should be concerned with a continuity of which 
one will not be conscious is not explained and is perhaps inexplica¬ 
ble. Nature attracts us to it, but perhaps for her own purposes alone. 
Moreover, this form of eternity presupposes the eternity of the vis¬ 
ible universe with its species. Aristotle argues for this position, but it 
is not at all clear that Plato does. There is a very great difference 
between a long time and eternity, and eternity is what Eros insists 
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upon. Whatever the satisfaction that comes from engendering may 
be, Diotima says that we delight in our immortality, as seen in our 
children. We love them because they are embodiments of the beau¬ 
tiful good, immortality, and because they are our own. They are our 
own immortality. This is undoubtedly a true observation of what 
men and women experience in the contemplation of their children. 
And to the extent this particular illusion of immortality becomes 
attenuated, the power of family attachments is also attenuated. It is 
very hard in our times, with the easy liberation from family ties and 
the movement of people from their ancestral homes, to see in chil¬ 
dren a succession that will endure for as long as the imagination can 
see. Today, one's children are with difficulty conceived of as one's 
own and as the continuers of something that began long before us 
and will continue long after us. This throws us back much more on 
our isolated selves. 

But Diotima's account of the splendid imagination of the ances¬ 
tral family is itself fraught with difficulties. In the first place, it is not 
nature that produces the family, but the law. Promiscuous encoun¬ 
ters do not produce children, certainly not the kind who are one's own 
and who promise immortality to the family name. It is only within 
the context of the law that a man can really imagine that the off¬ 
spring from his loins can people the world, and thus take his sexual 
acts with such cosmic significance. The law that gives names to fam¬ 
ilies and tries to ensure their integrity is a kind of unnatural force and 
endures only as long as does the regime of which it is a part. The oldest 
existing families of which I have heard go back only to the Roman 
Empire, a mere two thousand years. The only slightly more common 
ones go back only eight or nine hundred years. And how many ques¬ 
tionable individuals may have inserted themselves into these alleg¬ 
edly unbroken lines? Children are a great blessing and joy, but one 
must forget an awful lot in order to see eternity in them. 

The sexual attractions of men and women in this first stage are 
justified only in terms of offspring. The love of the two individuals 
who make the children has no independent status, as it did in Aris¬ 
tophanes, where the children are treated as accidents. Diotima's way 
gives its full due to the natural cycle of reproduction, whereas Aris¬ 
tophanes' way gives full due to the immediate and powerful attrac¬ 
tions. Diotima's nature, at least implicitly, puts more weight on the 
visible species and gives preference to the kind of motion to be found 
in the growth of plants and animals as opposed to that to be found 
in changes of place. In other words, she is not an atomist and is 
closer to being a biologist, one who views the atoms as controlled by 
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the species or the Forms of things, the heterogeneity of kinds as 
superior to the homogeneity of atoms. Therefore, Diotima under¬ 
stands human beings much more as parts of nature and its purpo¬ 
siveness than do Eryximachus and Aristophanes. Diotima reflects a 
change in ontology or the understanding of nature, which is histor¬ 
ically linked with Socrates' turning around from the blinding attempt 
to see the atoms to viewing the reflections of the various kinds of 
things. The atoms as such are never seen but are reasoned to as the 
substrate of the things that we see. The Forms or the Ideas in their 
etymological sense point toward the primacy of the eyes and what 
they see. There is a connection between natural philosophy under¬ 
stood in this way and the speculative or contemplative pleasure of 
the lover, who in the first place enjoys looking at the beauty of the 
beloved. None of the other speakers have concentrated so much on 
that purely speculative joy, although it was prefigured in Agathon's 
description of beauty. He himself was more interested in being 
looked at than in looking. Aristophanes concentrated on copulating 
with the beloved, on touching or feeling him or her. 

After procreation, the ongoing continuation of the species, im¬ 
mortality in mortality like Eros himself, Diotima starts her upward 
climb. This is where the delicate question of rank order or hierarchy 
of sexual desires, a question repugnant to many contemporaries, is 
addressed. This is the category of those pregnant in soul, longing to 
beget prudence and the rest of virtue in the souls of others. The 
longing for fame or the love of glory that motivates men in this 
second stage is naturally preferable not because of its social utility, as 
it would be for Freud, but because it fulfills those subject to these 
kinds of pregnancy much more than does the mere act of sexual 
intercourse. At the same time, there begins to appear a certain sep¬ 
aration of the erotic longing from the erotic act. The category of 
persons who practice this second kind of Eros is very broad, includ¬ 
ing poets, inventors, statesmen, lawgivers, and founders. But they 
are all described by Diotima as lovers who undertake to educate 
beautiful human beings and seem to resemble the pederasts, who, 
for obvious reasons, are not considered in the category of those 
whose longing for immortality is satisfied by producing babies. A 
lawgiver surely has to subordinate the interests of his family to those 
of the city, and although not everybody would agree with this or¬ 
dering of priorities, it is readily comprehensible. For the lawgiver this 
is no great sacrifice, for his passion urges him to prefer his public acts 
over his private ones. Such persons tend not to be good husbands 
and fathers; they have no time for it. 
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The desire for immortality lifts men out of their exclusive concern 
for their mere selves, but it is not clear that the longing for immortal 
fame is an affect of eroticism. If it were, then the statesmen and the 
lawgivers would be erotic men. Elsewhere, however, the love of 
fame is treated by Plato as part of thymos or spiritedness, a great 
opponent of Eros. This is particularly so in the Republic. 55 It would 
seem that Diotima stretches things somewhat in order to give a to¬ 
tally erotic account of all man's powerful longings. Diotima tries to 
square the longings of these very public persons, founders and po¬ 
ets, with her thesis that all men and women are pregnant by pointing 
out that they produce something, a city or a poem, that makes the 
souls of those under their influence better and more beautiful. Mod¬ 
eration and justice are very attractive, and when one can say, "I put 
this into people,” they are even more attractive. The contemplation 
of one's spiritual children can be held to be a higher thing than the 
contemplation of the children of one's body. This is the kind of 
satisfaction that Socrates offers to the young Glaucon in the Republic, 
a satisfaction coming from the founding of a city that educates men 
and women. Yet it is still difficult to see how the bodily Eros is also 
contained in this love of the generation of beautiful souls. 

Perhaps this difficulty can be explained when one sees what Di¬ 
otima says about the eroticism of those who undertake to educate 
beautiful human beings, and that it is strictly applicable to Socrates 
himself. It is well to point out that all three levels of Diotima's de¬ 
scription fit the mature Socrates, who was a father, an educator, and 
a philosopher. The teacher is attracted to beautiful youths and wishes 
to form them in such a way that he can be proud of his influence on 
them. The change or transformation he wishes to engender in them, 
willy-nilly, leads from the body to a concern with their souls. An 
athletic trainer can improve the looks of a young person's body, but 
a serious man is interested primarily in what the young person does 
with his body. Here the connection between body and soul with 
respect to Eros is maintained, and what we really get is an aspect of 
the Socratic criticism of the lawgivers and poets. Theirs is an imper¬ 
fect Eros. Their ambition is to influence whole peoples, and they 
have to deal with them in mass and without special concern for 
certain individuals. This ambition is in conflict with and attenuates 
Eros, which is concerned with individuals. Socrates wants a great 
reputation for improving the youth, as opposed to corrupting them, 
but his ambition must be limited by the power of his real attraction, 
beginning with their bodies but ending with their souls. Only the 
man practiced in the first powerful attractions that begin with the 
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body will be capable of this transition. One can imagine that such a 
teacher will meet ugly youths whose spirituality is so distinguished 
that the body is forgotten. The strong attachment to a beautiful soul 
accompanied by an ugly body is more fulfilling than the attachment 
to a beautiful body accompanied by an ugly soul. The virtues pre¬ 
ferred by the lawgivers are moderation and justice, the virtues that 
contribute most to political order and stability. Diotima does not say 
which virtues this educator loves, but I think one can rest assured 
that he is more concerned with courage and wisdom, the virtues that 
may characterize the lawgivers themselves but are not the ones that 
they propagate. This teacher, as opposed to the lawgiver, can actu¬ 
ally propagate himself, and not just a distorted image of himself. In 
this way teaching is more erotic than lawgiving or poetry. 

The picture Diotima gives us is of a wise and prudent man erot¬ 
ically attracted to a boy and carrying on conversations with him as a 
kind of intellectual seduction bringing forth from the boy responses 
and responsiveness that please the man. It is really very difficult to 
imagine a serious man perpetually involved with a dumb blonde 
with whom he can never hope to have any reciprocity of conversa¬ 
tion. There is obviously a tension between the attraction to the body 
and the attraction to the soul, and it is difficult, in the case of a 
teacher and a student, to believe that it is possible to alternate be¬ 
tween sex and conversation. Still, the whole relationship is suffused 
with a kind of intensity and doubt more characteristic of love than of 
friendship. A friend is an equal, and a beginning student is not an 
equal, but it is the very potential, the imperfection, that the teacher 
can actualize or perfect that constitutes the peculiar charm of this 
kind of relationship. The sexual act that produces children is more 
unified and more intense, from the point of view of the body. But 
there is an extraordinary power in this combination of body and soul, 
and it promises a continuity and unity between the two parties that 
is not a necessary consequence of the union of two persons for the 
production of children. This helps us to understand the post- 
Aristophanean Socrates, who spends so much time with young peo¬ 
ple from whom he could not expect to learn much new about the 
problems of philosophy. The spectacle of fresh and beautiful souls 
cannot help pleasing him. This later Socrates has discovered the 
soul, which is part of things as much as is matter. He has discovered 
or at least learned to take seriously Eros and its attraction to beautiful 
things, particularly beautiful human beings. It is a very high voca¬ 
tion, but one that begins with what is thought to be a low one, the 
desire to possess bodies. There is a golden thread that leads a man of 
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Socrates' talents from one to the other. It is not because he is sexually 
attracted that he wishes to teach, he is sexually attracted because he 
needs to teach. His delight in this one person can give him the hope 
that what he teaches, philosophy, will live on to all eternity in the 
midst of the changes of political orders. 

In this passage on the love of glory, Diotima responds to both 
Phaedrus and Pausanias. To Phaedrus, she explains that the great 
deeds of Alcestis and Achilles, which he praised, were attempts to 
win immortal fame, not the kind of immortality Phaedrus described, 
that came to them in another world after their death. And she in¬ 
structs Pausanias in the ways in which a man can be erotically dis¬ 
posed toward a youth's instruction as well as toward his body. The 
connection need not be "I'll show you how to work your computer 
if you'll let me have sex with you." The man can really find some¬ 
thing beautiful, or potentially beautiful, in the soul of his beloved, 
which Pausanias is unable to articulate, something that both height¬ 
ens the bodily attraction and contradicts it. Phaedrus and Pausanias 
gave praises of Eros that were defective and little better than ideol¬ 
ogies justifying what they wanted to get from Eros. But those ideol¬ 
ogies divined something about the nature of human attachments 
that was true and sublime. They were not just rationalizing, as we 
would say, in order to satisfy themselves, but rather pointed beyond 
themselves. They only had to be thought through more than Phae¬ 
drus or Pausanias wanted to or were capable of. Instead of stripping 
away their rationalizations in order to get at what is understood to be 
the real desire, Socrates would encourage them to see more in what 
they wish than they are yet aware of, while criticizing them gently 
and pushing them along the path as far as they can go. Erotic rhetoric 
is not merely rhetoric. Socrates makes use of such people while 
trying to help them. Men and women should engage in erotic apol¬ 
ogetics, for it makes them better than they are. But as Diotima sug¬ 
gests, only the rarest of human beings can become initiates in the 
science of erotics. 

One must remember that this second stage, too, really disap¬ 
points the longing for immortality, because even though poems, 
inventions, laws, cities, teachings, and the fame they bring with 
them are likely to last a much longer time than families do, they are 
almost certain to be extinguished with time. 

This is what Diotima, in an insulting way, tells Socrates himself. 
She is ready to believe that he has understood the first two stages, 
but doubts that he will be able to understand the culmination to 
which they lead, and indeed, this last segment contains the most 
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mysterious and mystical pronouncements of her teaching, and ac¬ 
cess to them is certainly beyond me. What she is trying to do is clear: 
she is undertaking to describe the philosophical experience as it 
would appear to a man who has become completely wise. This, of 
course, is impossible because no man is or has ever been completely 
wise. It is a description of the rewards in store for the one who 
undertakes the philosophical life, which are parallel to the rewards 
promised to the person who undertakes the Christian life. Of course, 
this description is much less admissible by a philosopher, who is by 
definition a doubter, than by a Christian, who is by definition a 
believer. But it helps to explain the partial experiences of a philoso¬ 
pher by an image of what they might mean if they were completed. 
This is why Socrates calls her a Sophist. 

The splendid vision she presents is intended to make one believe 
that the philosophic is the most erotic life. Socrates always teaches 
that the philosophic life is the most necessary one and the best one. 
In the Republic, he tries to show that the philosophic life is the most 
just life, and elsewhere, that the philosophic life is also the most 
pious life and the most scientific life. He tries to present philosophy 
as the true fulfillment of all the other lives that men esteem and 
pursue. Here, Diotima simply says that if Eros is Eros of the beau¬ 
tiful, then what philosophers see is the most beautiful and hence the 
most erotic. But one has to give up an awful lot of what one originally 
understood to be desirable about Eros, just as one had to with justice 
or piety. The philosophic life may contain all the other ways of life, 
but in a way that is completely alien to those who lead them. It is 
justice without the city, piety without the gods, and Eros without 
copulation or reciprocity. 

As soon as Diotima starts discussing philosophy, she is less in¬ 
sistent on her thesis that Eros is pregnancy. There is no product 
resulting from philosophic contemplation as there are from the link 
between male and female and the love of glory of lawgivers, poets, 
inventors, and teachers. She describes the movement from sexual 
attraction to a beautiful body, which remains for her the beginning, 
to philosophy as a recognition that this beautiful body is not beauty 
entire or in itself. One beautiful body, even one in which a man has 
engendered beautiful speeches, leads him to recognize that there are 
other and somewhat different beautiful bodies to which he is neces¬ 
sarily attracted if he is a true lover of beauty. Diotima is explicit that 
a man must love at least two bodies, and there seems no reason not 
to love at least a few more. The erotic problem as seen by the man 
who faces it consists in the almost inevitable attraction to many bod- 
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ies in a lifetime and the temptation to consummate these attractions, 
accompanied by an awareness that there is also something wonder¬ 
ful and laudable about sticking together with a partner. The absolu- 
tization of the first alternative is incarnated in the person of Don 
Juan, and the second, in Saint-Preux or Werther. Each of the two 
seems somehow imperfect, and, according to Diotima, this is be¬ 
cause men love the beautiful simply and wish to cleave to it always, 
whereas the flesh-and-blood individuals with whom one can actually 
copulate are only imperfect representations of the beautiful. Human, 
legal fidelity is only an imitation of true fidelity, and, to a certain 
extent, stands in the way of achieving it. The fidelity of two lovers 
represents something that ought to be but cannot be in this kind of 
relationship. Yet the simply loose and promiscuous man, although 
he does illuminate a problem, also looks for beauty where it cannot 
be found. The absolute Romantic preference for the permanent cou¬ 
ple illustrates the difference between the classical taste and the Ro¬ 
mantic one. The Romantics want to fix something that, according to 
the classics, cannot be fixed while remaining open to the truth. This 
aspect of Diotima's teaching is really very harsh. The movement of 
Eros leads away from the charm of the two people who embrace and 
want to be together always, the charm so marvelously captured by 
Aristophanes. It may seem wonderful to get a good argument in 
favor of promiscuity, but if one thinks it through, Diotima also de¬ 
stroys the pleasures of promiscuity. Promiscuity is only a means to 
the end of recognizing that what one is looking for is not to be found 
here and that the man who sticks to his looseness will soon become 
simply corrupt and never learn the lesson. In this respect, the per¬ 
manent couples are clearly preferable. 

This issue can be very well illustrated by the choice between 
remaining loyal to one's own country, or culture, as it would be 
styled today, and the freedom of cosmopolitanism. There are per¬ 
sons who make this choice in one direction or another very easily or 
instinctively and do not see the charms of the alternative, but each is 
incomplete. We all know how wonderful roots and traditional com¬ 
munity are, the belonging and the unquestioned connectedness with 
other human beings that come from them. Those who are faithful to 
this kind of connection see the other kind of men as rootless cosmo¬ 
politans: selfish, because they are not dedicated to their community, 
and superficial, because they have not grown from the earth of a 
fatherland and been nourished by its history. The others recognize 
the injustices and stupidities that belong to their own particular cul¬ 
ture while seeing in other ones all kinds of splendid opportunities 
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they are denied at home. But is it possible at one's will to become 
part of other cultures, which will also, in their turn, reveal their 
specific injustices and stupidities? There is always something faintly 
ridiculous about persons who choose another country and try to 
become members of it. They seem to be merely imitating and never 
really a part. But if they do not try to cleave to an alien culture and 
make it their own, where are they to go in a world where there are 
only countries and cultures? They tend to become trivial tourists in 
both body and soul. 

This could appear to be a tragic conflict between one's own and 
the good, between contented ignorance and unhappy knowledge, 
and this is the way it is most often represented today. This is how 
Nietzsche saw the problem when he tells us that men need horizons 
within which to live, but that all horizons are poetic creations of 
cultures, and when one knows that fact, one can no longer live 
within them. 56 But the status of such horizons, of course, is precisely 
where Plato and Nietzsche are at odds. Plato tries to make his view 
plausible in the person of Socrates, who remains in his native city, 
yet belongs nowhere and does not believe in any of the things the 
members of his community believe in but is hardly an unhappy or 
tragic figure. Socrates is the one whom Nietzsche most savagely 
attacked. Nietzsche believes that a man has to be seeking a new 
horizon, a new place in which to be rooted, whereas Socrates insists 
that the deepest source of inspiration is in nature or somehow in the 
cosmos and that a man can become fully human only by separation 
from the horizon within which he chanced to be born. Or, in other 
words, Socrates insists that there is an absolute horizon: he likens 
cities or cultures to caves, but philosophers can climb out of them 
into the light of the sun. Nietzsche says there are only caves and no 
sun. This is why Socrates says that the most important phenomenon 
in the soul is Eros, an overwhelming attraction toward the sun, 
which nourishes and expands the soul. Nourishment comes to a 
human being not through roots attached to the soil but through the 
eyes, which gaze on the permanent order of things. The highest 
virtue for Plato is love of knowledge, whereas for Nietzsche it is 
intellectual honesty, the resolve to look the ugly facts in the face. 
This is why Nietzsche cannot make Eros the center of his psychol¬ 
ogy, but is compelled to fall back on the will to power, which makes 
order rather than contemplating it. When Rousseau speaks of "a few 
great cosmopolitan souls," he refers to the Socratic phenomenon, in 
contrast to the trifling and justly despised cosmopolitanism that one 
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ordinarily sees. An American who falls in love with the art of Italy 
may decide to go and live there and try to become a Renaissance 
Italian, or he can use that experience, as did Shakespeare, to open 
himself out onto beauties of which he was previously unaware and 
that ultimately belong to no nation. The ridiculous snobbism of a 
Bernard Berenson is indicative of what is wrong with the first alter¬ 
native, whereas Shakespeare's person and his plays show what is 
splendid about the second. It is not so clear that Nietzsche is as right 
as most scholars today believe. 

The harsh thing about Diotima's teaching is that one must leave 
behind so much of what constitutes the charm of life for us. Socrates 
tells us in the Republic that the philosopher is the only truly just man, 
but his justice is practiced all alone without a community that one 
could actually live in, which offers such satisfaction to most men. 57 
Here must he love without the warm body and the adoring eyes of 
another. 

The philosopher's movement up the ladder of love is an ascent 
toward the things that are always, as opposed to those that come into 
being and pass away. To see and perhaps to become one with what 
is always is the philosopher's way of reaching immortality. Diotima 
exhorts to philosophy by presenting its attainable goal as the com¬ 
pletion of wisdom, which is a full grasp of beauty and immortality. 
That there are things which are always, whatever they may be, is 
almost certain. In the observation of men's bodies, that which is most 
permanent is their form or shape, while the flesh, blood, and bones 
are constantly in a flux of replacement. And after the death of these 
bodies, there are other bodies of like form which have been produced 
by the body that is now dead and can no longer reproduce. The 
visible forms of things are the most permanent things we know, and 
Diotima tells us that the truest, the most unchanging things are these 
forms, of which we get a reflection in bodies. Diotima outlines the 
Socratic teaching about the Ideas or Forms but in a way that both is 
very partial and avoids the manifest difficulties connected with that 
teaching. Philosophy is learning to become attached to these Forms, 
which are more real than the bodies that first attracted us. She re¬ 
produces Socratic dialectic, arguing that one moves from individu¬ 
als, who are some kind of unity of body and soul, to the ways of life, 
the practices and laws, that govern men, and from there to the var¬ 
ious branches of knowledge. The practices and the laws exist pri¬ 
marily in speech, and interest in them is the next thing after attraction 
to individuals because they form and rule individuals in communi- 
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ties. For example, Socrates will speak to Athenians about their laws, 
and will ineluctably be drawn toward a quest for justice, the standard 
against which laws or practices are measured. The Idea or Form of 
justice follows from the laws of men and from paying attention to 
what men say about them. Justice is not something one sees with the 
naked eye in nature, but is in the first place to be found in the 
opinions of men. And the inadequacy, or the habitually contradic¬ 
tory character, of opinions leads in turn to reflection on knowledge, 
as opposed to opinion, and the various kinds of knowledge. Ideas or 
Forms are essentially the kinds into which things are divided that 
constitute the heterogeneity of nature itself. These kinds, each of 
which has a specific kind of knowledge connected with it, articulate 
the whole and provide the objects of intellectual activity. 

Diotima presents the movement from the first inclinations toward 
bodies as a smooth transition from the particular to the general, from 
the changing to the permanent, from the visible to the intelligible. 
Therefore, the contemplation of the whole is simply a perfection of 
the original erotic attraction to a single person and provides all the 
satisfaction one expected from that person. This is why she claims 
that the highest Idea, the Idea of Ideas, is beauty. Elsewhere, Socrates 
has said that the Idea of Ideas is the Idea of the good, which is much 
more in keeping with his clear and debunking rationalism. 58 This 
difference illuminates the inadequacy of Diotima's presentation and 
its "optimism." She teaches that the final experience will be as erot¬ 
ically satisfying as the first or even more so. Moreover, she implies 
that philosophy can overcome itself and turn into wisdom. In her 
account, there is no longer doubt or need to return to the particulars 
and the shadows from which the philosopher began in his quest for 
wisdom. Here is a reassuring account of things without the terrible 
and ugly doubts of the philosopher. She praises the philosophical 
life, as Agathon praised Eros, rather than describing it as it is. She 
tries to establish the dignity of the philosophical life, what must be if 
it is to be justified as the highest way of life. But she does what she 
criticized Socrates for doing; she forgets that Eros in its very nature 
is incompleteness and hence not beautiful. At best, philosophy can 
be only a divination of such an end as she describes, but full of 
tantalizing doubts that call it into question. 

Philosophy and Eros resemble each other in their ugliness, in 
their alternation between death and immortality. Eros, as Diotima 
describes him, resembles Socrates, and Socrates is the philosopher 
par excellence. And this leads us to what is most unsatisfying in this 
hard climb up the ladder of love. The satisfaction that is promised at 
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the end and for which the climb was undertaken in the first place is 
immortality. It is true that the objects of the philosopher's contem¬ 
plation are immortal, but Diotima wishes to make us forget that the 
philosopher is not. She says that the philosopher is immortal if any 
human being is. That is a very big if. It is precisely the philosopher 
who will be most aware of and resistant to the self-forgetting induced 
by the beautiful. He knows that he will die, and his very contact with 
the things that are always provides the measure of the difference 
between them and him. 

With such awareness, how can he go on? There will obviously be 
a certain splendor and magnanimity in his soul, aware as he is of the 
inspiring character of the whole and his special capacity to distin¬ 
guish what is illusion and what is true. But he will have to come to 
terms with death and live always with the consciousness that in 
order to live well here in this short life, he must crush all hopes that 
will cloud his vision. He will enjoy the pleasures that are real and not 
those founded on the false anticipations of immortality that motivate 
all other men. At this point, Socrates becomes like the Epicurean 
Lucretius, for whom the hopes and terrors coming from the gods are 
done away with by philosophy, only to be replaced by the certainty 
of extinction. How the philosopher can live contemplating this ter¬ 
rible necessity is almost impossible for nonphilosophers to under¬ 
stand. And this, of course, is the great advantage of Diotima's 
description of philosophy, an attempt to reproduce the grandeur and 
the pleasure of philosophy for those who not only are not philoso¬ 
phers but do not even believe in the possibility of a life exclusively 
devoted to knowing. And she appears to reflect what it is that keeps 
the philosopher going even though he is fully aware of his situa¬ 
tion, that is, the great pleasure that accompanies thinking for such 
men. He is really the child of Resource and Poverty, almost dying 
but brought back to life by the bit of immortality in him. Eros is 
both man's great deluder and his liberator, depending on how he is 
used. 

What will the life of the real philosopher be like? He will con¬ 
stantly be looking for the causes of all things and asking “What 
is . . . ?" the questions such as “What is man?" “What is justice?" 
“What is beautiful?" and “What is a god?" But he, unlike the men 
described by Diotima, will not be able or want to live always on the 
heights. He will constantly have to return to those real, embodied 
persons with their opinions to whom he was first attracted and from 
whom he learned the problems. They are his only access to the Ideas, 
and as long as he does not see the Ideas completely, he has to 
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interpret the Ideas in the light of the world that they must explain. 
The philosopher still has a body, and the Eros of the soul, no matter 
how powerful it is, does not do away with the body and its demands. 
Diotima makes it seem that everything that was implied in the first 
erotic attraction is fulfilled in philosophy. But a philosopher will still 
experience sexual attractions to bodies. He is not a saint who prides 
himself on the mortification of his flesh. He will do what pleases 
him, so long as it does not destroy the rank order of his pleasures. He 
will drink and have sex to such an extent as will permit or even 
encourage him to think. The youth to whom he was first attracted 
now becomes ambiguous: he is both an object of immediate erotic 
satisfaction and a stepping-stone to philosophy, and those two func¬ 
tions are not identical. Socrates did get married and have children, 
although the results were not entirely happy with either his wife or 
his children. And he hung around with some very attractive young 
men, although it is not clear he ever had sexual relations with them. 
If he did, he could not take them all that seriously. And there is, 
perhaps most important of all, that lonely speculator who cuts him¬ 
self off from all others in order to speculate. These three layers of his 
real life reflect the architecture necessary to the fullness of a complex 
being such as man. Nothing fits together simply, and much must be 
overcome in order to put things in the proper order. He is most likely 
to cleave to the intellectual pleasures, which are more unmixed than 
the bodily ones, more enduring, and more self-sufficient. At the end, 
those persons to whom he is attracted disappear in the pursuit of 
that will-o'-the-wisp beyond them that one seeks even and especially 
in the moment of embrace. One would have to put Aristophanes and 
Socrates, or at least their arguments, together in order to get some 
clarity about what the whole man demands. 

Diotima's teaching is both a failure and a success in trying to give 
a fully erotic account of human psychology. The primitive longings 
of Eros are denied their fulfillment, but Eros properly understood is 
that which most divines the human situation, mortality longing for 
immortality. She makes it clear that the Eros of the soul can never be 
understood as a mere borrowing from the Eros of the body. There¬ 
fore, she is able to give the soul, as well as the body, its due. But at 
the end of his praise of Eros, Socrates is able to say only that Eros is 
the best co-worker with man and to praise his power and his cour¬ 
age. Eros is the key to that mixture of daring and moderation that is 
essential for the good life. Above all, it provides the energy for flying 
out beyond nomos. 
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Socrates is duly praised by everyone except, that is, for 
Aristophanes, who attempts to speak about the references 
to his own speech. We never get to hear his response, and 
we should try to figure out what he might have said. Unfortunately, 
he is interrupted but in such an enchanting way that we are disposed 
to forget him (212c-214b). Alcibiades, reputed to be the most beau¬ 
tiful and most talented man of his time, arrives roaring drunk and 
disguised as Dionysus himself. As we have already noted, this is the 
eve of his most daring undertaking, which might have led to empire 
beyond the previous dreams of the Athenians. Alcibiades is also at 
that moment when his recklessness leads him to the impieties which 
are to bring him down. He has godlike allures but shares the vul¬ 
nerability of human beings. He is very erotic indeed, but more in the 
fashion of a beloved, as are the gods. He is no potential tyrant, 
although he wants to rule alone. He wants the people to love him 
purely and spontaneously, and they often did so, but never reliably. 
He was capable of making politics erotic. He made the citizens long 
erotically for Sicily. He wanted all good things to go together. He is 
a kind of peak of ambition and longing. His Sicilian scheme was the 
first step in a plan for world conquest that was later to be accom¬ 
plished by Alexander the Great. 59 Even when he was an isolated 
exile without a political base he managed to become the arbiter of the 
affairs of Greece, first from Sparta, then among the Persians. This 
was an unparalleled achievement, his soul triumphing over the 
Greek body. He had an almost Socratic madness about the power of 
the soul. Like the philosopher he longed for the whole, but his whole 
was the real whole of this earth. 

Alcibiades, as I noted, was the prime public example used by 
Socrates' accusers to prove that he was a corrupter of the youth. The 
other potential tyrant who actually became one and was linked to 
Socrates was Critias, but it is perfectly clear that he was never really 
close to Socrates and that Socrates was in no way attracted to him. 
Plato and Xenophon, who chronicled Socrates' life for us, tried to 
exculpate Socrates from the crude charges as much as possible, but 
if one looks closely, they always tell us the truth. Xenophon repeats 
a conversation that Alcibiades had with his uncle Pericles about so 
important a theme as the law, in which Alcibiades humiliates the 
great statesman and shows that Pericles does not know what law is. 
Pericles gives up the conversation saying this was the sort of thing he 
talked about when he was young, to which Alcibiades responds that 
he wishes he had known Pericles when he was at his best. Xenophon 
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denies that Alcibiades was influenced by Socrates, yet he reports this 
conversation that is perfectly Socratic and a model of the kind of 
investigation that Socrates himself was continually performing. 
Nothing similar occurs with Critias. Actually, Socrates insults him, 
and Critias bears a great grudge against him. 60 Alcibiades, then, is 
exemplary of those young men who actually fell under Socrates' 
influence and in turn influenced Athenian public life. It is worth our 
while to reflect on this teacher-student erotic involvement and 
whether it was damaging to the polity. Socrates was surely attracted 
by this young man's soul, which in its way was prodigious. Certainly 
there is an extrapolitical immoderation in Alcibiades to which 
Socrates probably contributed. Socrates' criticism of nomos and the 
high place he gave to Eros fit the personality of Alcibiades as we 
know it, and Socrates' possible irresponsibility in encouraging such 
a gifted and dangerous man is worth questioning. Alcibiades himself 
admits that Socrates failed in his education of him (215e-216c), but 
should not such a diviner of souls, as was Socrates, have understood 
that this was inevitable? A failure with a high-risk person is almost as 
culpable as deliberate corruption. The Alcibiadean vision of politics 
seems like a political version of Diotima's vision of the Ideas and the 
beautiful. Maybe Socrates thought that Alcibiades was, all in all, a 
good thing for Athens. Or, perhaps he simply did not care. It would, 
however, be a great mistake, a mistake brought about by the bril¬ 
liance of politics in the eyes of most men, to think that Alcibiades was 
Socrates' favorite student. His favorite student, without a doubt, was 
Plato, who, in Nietzsche's phrase, was the fairest growth of antiq¬ 
uity. 61 Alcibiades was attracted to philosophy only for a moment and 
obviously could not find vital sustenance from drinking at its source. 
Plato began from an attraction to the political life, one of those gifted 
young Athenians who believed that democracy was an outrage and 
an injustice to their vaulting natures, but lost all attraction to that life 
and left it forever without a moment of regret. Nietzsche says that 
Plato was the one whom Socrates corrupted by destroying his cre¬ 
ativity and along with it his noble instincts. 62 We have to move from 
the relationship with the spectacular Alcibiades to an image of the 
relationship between Socrates and Plato, which neither Plato nor 
Xenophon grant us. We can speculate that Plato, if he had stuck to 
politics, would have been as talented as Alcibiades. We can judge 
Socrates, the master of erotics, by comparing the failure of his teach¬ 
ing with Alcibiades and its success with Plato. We can learn about 
the political man from Thucydides and we can know what Plato was 
from the dialogues. Here we get Alcibiades, Socrates' lover, praising 
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Socrates, and the Platonic dialogues as a whole are Plato's praise of 
Socrates. Few men have ever had such supreme testimonials from 
worthy lovers. 

Alcibiades revitalizes the drinking party and forces his reluctant 
companions to drink. He comes on as a ruler and unilaterally takes 
over the presidency of the symposium, although he quite freely 
shares it with Eryximachus, whom he calls most moderate, when the 
latter insists. Eryximachus orders him to praise love, which is 
the convention of their little polity. When Alcibiades notices Socrates, 
he feigns shock, the shock of a rejected lover pained at unexpectedly 
meeting his beloved, particularly at seeing him in action with an¬ 
other. Socrates responds with the charge that he is being sexually 
harassed by Alcibiades and needs the protection of the others. All 
this is of course ludicrous. One only need imagine the looks of the 
two men. This is urbane comedy, but it reflects a profound and 
complicated relationship. The fair Alcibiades is the disappointed one, 
and Socrates means more to him than he means to Socrates. 

At first, Alcibiades docilely accepts Eryximachus' command to 
praise Eros, but then he thinks better of it, saying that Socrates never 
permits him to praise anyone, god or man, other than Socrates him¬ 
self and will strike him if he does so (214c-214e). This may appear to 
us to be a gross calumny, but on reflection, it is not so clear that 
Socrates, even though he does not care for popular acclaim, does not 
wish to be recognized as the best by the best. His conversations 
always end up with a recognition, willing or unwilling, by his inter¬ 
locutor, that he is the superior. Wherever he goes, as one sees in this 
dialogue itself, he becomes the center of all attention and emerges 
the victor in the competition for attention. He affirms himself and 
appears to need confirmation. This seems to be a corollary of his 
imperfect wisdom. 

So Alcibiades changes the subject and asks for permission to 
praise Socrates. But it comes down to the same thing, for Socrates is 
Eros. He resembles the description of Eros, he is the peak of Alcibi¬ 
ades' erotic longing, and he illustrates the gifts Eros gives. In a 
strange peripety, this ugly, imperfect being, whether it is Eros or 
Socrates, turns out to be the beloved and the possessor of the great¬ 
est beauties. The most imperfect turns out to be the most perfect. The 
explanation of this paradox will reveal the deepest strand of the 
Symposium. What a strange thing it is to watch the most desirable 
man of his time plausibly describing Socrates as the most desirable of 
all men. 

The praise of Socrates is presented as an accusation of Socrates 
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before the tribunal composed of the citizens of the polity. This is 
another, and a deeper, version of the charges made against Socrates 
by someone who knew him more intimately than did the Athenian 
demos. Alcibiades presents himself as an injured party Socrates 
wronged. But Alcibiades, in his charming and surpassing candor, 
admits that the wrong done him is essential to the admirable virtue 
of Socrates. He is an unrequited lover who complains about his 
beloved. Any such complaint, if deposed by an honest man, ends up 
being a praise of the qualities of the one who is loved. In his praise 
of Socrates, Alcibiades signals Socrates' courage, his moderation, 
and his wisdom, but never attributes justice to him. The city's com¬ 
plaint against Socrates was that he does injustice, and that comes 
down to saying that he did not love the demos , much as Alcibiades 
complains he did not love him. 

Alcibiades' speech (214e-222b) has the function of trying to prove 
that Socrates is the most beautiful and attractive of men, and this is 
very difficult to do because he was admittedly an unusually ugly 
man. The genius of what Alcibiades does is equivalent to proving 
that philosophy itself, from the outside, in certain ways a very ugly 
activity, is the best and most beautiful way of life. What is so won¬ 
derful about what Alcibiades does is that he gives an account of his 
falling under Socrates' spell that is the opposite of a sermon given by 
a dry academic type. Nobody could be more full-blooded than Al¬ 
cibiades, nor more capable of preserving the perspective of normal, 
healthy human beings, as opposed to that of converts, devotees, and 
fanatics. Moreover, he has an amazing candor, one might even say 
shamelessness, in his discourse, a candor that his speeches in Thucy¬ 
dides confirm. He speaks of his own habitual lack of shame, a god¬ 
like attribute, but it is never the decadent self-exhibition of the 
debauched man. He is a man with a capacious soul who wants to 
open it out to the world without the ordinary hypocrisy or the need 
to adjust it to public opinion. He wants to be loved, but for exactly 
what he is. He is perhaps the prime candidate of his time for com¬ 
parison to one of the Homeric gods or heroes, as he compares Brasi- 
das to Achilles and Pericles to Nestor or Antenor (221c-d). He is an 
utterly convincing witness, his drunkenness appearing only to con¬ 
firm the veracity of his testimony. 

In trying to make the attractiveness of Socrates plausible, Alcibi¬ 
ades begins powerfully by comparing him to Silenus or the satyr 
Marsyas. Socrates has no Homeric exemplar, so Alcibiades has to 
turn to mythological figures outside Homer to characterize him. The 
satyrs are obscene sylvan beings, connected with the flute and its 
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erotic effects, which are banished from the Republic by Socrates. 63 
The forest is alive with such erotic sensibilities, and these naked, 
ugly figures, frequently depicted with erect phalluses, run through 
it, inciting people to full expressiveness of their feelings. They are 
low but compelling. Socrates himself is frequently depicted to look 
something like them, with a pot belly and a coarsely sensual snub 
nose. They are not beings to whom one would be attracted, but ones 
who themselves desire without limit. They attest to a certain de¬ 
monic character in nature itself. Beginning from this description, 
Alcibiades moves forward to a richer characterization of their appeal. 
He speaks of statues of Silenus that can be pulled open and contain 
images of gods. If one opens up this Silenus, there are gods within 
him. And shifting from what one can see within to the effect of 
Socrates, he speaks of the ecstatic states induced by the music of the 
flute. The science of flute playing was passed down from Marsyas 
and produced thrilling experiences akin to and connected with reli¬ 
gious rites. There are great beauties to see for those to whom Socrates 
is willing to show his insides, and his speeches, unadorned by meter 
or the accompaniment of the flute, cause men to be possessed, as in 
the extreme and dangerous possessions one saw in the frenzied 
Corybantic dancers. Other kinds of rhetoric were cold exercises, but 
Socrates' speeches incited such responses, even when repeated by 
poor speakers—just as is in this dialogue narrated by Apollodorus. 
The speech, the logos, of Socrates is a life-giving and animating force. 
These experiences with Socrates made Alcibiades think it intolerable 
to go on living as he had been and not give himself over to Socrates 
completely. Alcibiades' rhetoric here does not try to say what those 
speeches actually were, but it succeeds in making his point by de¬ 
scribing their effect on him. 

It is one of the most difficult things in the world to make philos¬ 
ophy as a way of life plausible to anyone who has not seen a phi¬ 
losopher, as Herder indicated in his eulogy of Kant. 64 Philosophy, 
according to Plato, is not a doctrine but a way of life, one that rivals 
the ways of life of prophets or saints, and poets or artists, and states¬ 
men or generals. Yet philosophy in itself has none of the splendor of 
any of those other types or kinds of lives. Those types are present 
almost anywhere where there is some kind of civilization, but phi¬ 
losophy appeared only in Greece and has persisted only in those to 
whom it was transmitted by the Greeks, beginning with the power¬ 
ful and amazingly open Romans. Nations could do without philos¬ 
ophers but probably not without those who teach them about the 
gods, tell them their myths, and govern and protect them. Philoso- 
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phy is both less necessary and less prepossessing, as the figure of 
Socrates himself makes evident, but he argues that philosophy is the 
one thing most needful. The other peak ways of life are public, useful 
for the people as a whole, and admired by the people. Philosophy 
neither needs the people so much nor is the object of their immediate 
respect. But philosophy must be accepted and respected in the city to 
reach fulfillment. In itself, again as represented in Socrates as we see 
him, it is essentially an activity carried on with individuals. This 
makes it closer to love than any of the others. The Platonic dialogues 
are a presentation less of Socrates' doctrines than of his activity and 
a kind of literary substitute for seeing and hearing him with one's 
own eyes and ears. Plato made Socrates a compelling and almost 
living figure for millennia. Such testimonies as that given by Alcibi- 
ades contribute to the living image of Socrates as the sorcerer. The 
golden speeches of Socrates can be found all over Plato's dialogues, 
but one sees them particularly powerfully in the Symposium, with its 
invention of Diotima and her perplexing and enticing teaching. 
Something similar is to be found in the great speech about divine 
madness in the Phaedrus. 65 For other types of tastes, the Republic's 
founding of a city that features a community of women and children 
and philosopher-kings is equally spectacular. 

But it is not simply his capacity to make beautiful and profound 
speeches that makes Socrates attractive. It is that they are tailored to 
evoke and elaborate the deepest longing of the persons to whom 
they are addressed. Socrates, the master psychologist and witch doc¬ 
tor of souls, knows the governing passion of everyone he meets, 
sometimes without his interlocutors' even knowing beforehand what 
that passion is. He satisfies it and then perplexes it. All whom he 
wishes to attract feel that he is the only one who has ever understood 
them, and then he makes them think that only he can help them in 
their perplexity. He is the author of their personal tragedy and the 
ecstatic state into which it puts them, and then he turns it into a 
comedy. They want him with them always, and they are soon forced 
really to observe him and find that he contains virtues that they have 
never really thought about but would now wish to possess. The 
contemplation of his virtues becomes a kind of religion. 

All of this comes out in Alcibiades' tribute. It is not simply an 
exaggeration when he describes the state of possession in the same 
terms that Socrates, in the Ion, uses to describe the ecstasy of divine 
possession induced by the poets (215a-216a). 66 This dancing satyr 
with his flute forced Alcibiades to dance too. I believe there is no 
exaggeration in this account of Socrates' effect on Alcibiades. He had 
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the same effect on Alcibiades that the Sirens had on Odysseus and all 
other men who heard them. Socrates ruined Alcibiades' life, because 
in Socrates Alcibiades saw a dazzling brilliance that caused him to 
want to be with him always. But Alcibiades was from top to bottom 
a political man who delighted in the admiration of the people to 
whom he wanted to give benefactions and play the god. Socrates 
created a division in this heretofore unified and self-satisfied man. 
Alcibiades must have been an infuriating object of love for all other 
men and women, because although he must have slept with a fair 
number of them, nobody could really get to him. Socrates got to him 
and was the only one probably who ever did. He needed Socrates' 
approval of what he did, but Socrates would not give it to him. 
Before Socrates, for the first and only time in his life, he experienced 
shame. He was as shameless as a god, but he knew that Socrates saw 
through him and that Socrates' judgment of his worth was valid. All 
this echoes the bit of foreplay to Agathon's speech about whom one 
ought to be ashamed before. Socrates is the model of what we call the 
inner-directed man, a man who marches only to the beat of his own 
drummer. Philosophy is the source of his independence, and 
Socrates would say that all others, including the poets, prophets, 
and lawgivers, depend in some measure on the opinions of the men 
of their own time. Alcibiades, although he is very confident of his 
capacity to seduce the public, could not help being awestruck by 
Socrates' self-sufficiency. Socrates saw what he saw and said what he 
said without thinking of anything other than the truth. He did not 
need money; he apparently hardly needed food; he did not need to 
have sexual intercourse with anyone; he was not afraid of anything; 
and, above all, he was utterly indifferent to applause or what people 
thought about him. He was as insensitive to all of this as is a bum, but 
Socrates was no bum. He was pure sincerity, authenticity, or what 
have you. And he was the only one like this Alcibiades ever met. 

So, in his forthright way, Alcibiades decided he was going to 
have erotic relations with Socrates. One could hardly be more candid 
or graphic than is Alcibiades about his attempted seduction of 
Socrates. He enacts the boy described by Pausanias who gives in to 
the lover for the sake of getting his wisdom. He describes the stages 
of the affair in detail. Socrates appeared, like most other men whom 
Alcibiades encounters, to have an erotic interest in him. Alcibiades' 
interest was piqued by the fact that Socrates never declared himself. 
This in itself made Socrates more interesting: he is not your routine 
lover. So Alcibiades arranged it in such a way, for he was still a very 
young man at the time, that his tutor was absent in order that 
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Socrates have a chance to make his move. But Socrates did not, and 
with the self-deception of a man who considers himself attractive, 
Alcibiades thought that Socrates must be shy. Alcibiades was now 
engaged in a real seduction, and, without yet realizing it, he was a 
captive. Then he proposed wrestling, an interesting reflection on 
Greek athleticism. It is quite a picture, Socrates and Alcibiades wres¬ 
tling naked together. We know what they looked like and we know 
the age disparity between the two of them. But Socrates seemed to 
feel no attraction, and in the state he was in, it would have been 
impossible to hide it if it were there. 

Finally this beloved, who was, unawares, metamorphosing into a 
lover, invited his prey to dinner with the servants absent. Socrates 
dined and left. Alcibiades continued to attribute his behavior to shy¬ 
ness, confidently interpreting Socrates' implicit no really to mean 
yes. He invited him a second time, resolved on making his own 
move. But before he tells his audience what happened then, he stops 
to explain that his extraordinary revelation would be possible for him 
only in his drunken state and with an audience of persons who have 
undergone experiences similar to his own. He invokes justice. It 
would be unjust not to describe what from Alcibiades' point of view 
might be Socrates' greatest deed, his refusal of Alcibiades' advances. 
All of these individuals present have experienced philosophical mad¬ 
ness, and Alcibiades attributes it to the adder's bite of Socrates' 
speeches when they infect a young soul with a good nature. He is a 
man about to make, in public, an enormous erotic confession. We are 
finally at the heart of the matter, the secret of passionate union. What 
is the secret? Nothing happened. He does say quite frankly that he 
was available, which is not totally respectable, as Pausanias taught 
us. Alcibiades makes the same argument Pausanias did, that pru¬ 
dent persons will not be shocked by a young man's acceding to the 
blandishments of a good lover. This is the argument he made to 
Socrates when he finally decided to confront him directly. This ar¬ 
gument was both a self-defense and an exhortation to Socrates not to 
hold back out of some conventional motive of propriety. 

And then Socrates responded in his infuriating ironic mode. In¬ 
stead of jumping into bed, he said that they should deliberate. Al¬ 
cibiades must see an overwhelming beauty in Socrates, eclipsing his 
own ephemeral bodily beauty; and if that is the case, it would be a 
bad deal for Socrates, a little like Glaucus' exchanging his golden 
armor for the bronze armor of Diomedes, which Homer himself says 
was foolish. This is a response to the problem we discovered in 
Pausanias' argument. For Pausanias, the higher urge is in the boy. 
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and the low desire is in the man. The man is gripped by the need to 
satisfy his bodily Eros, and the boy sees the means of manipulating 
that Eros in order to learn. Socrates' disposition restores the proper 
superiority of man to boy and hence the superiority of wisdom to 
sex. Of course it seems to presuppose that Socrates, however hard 
that may be to believe, was really completely absorbed in intellectual 
beauty to the exclusion of the attraction to bodily beauty. Here Di- 
otima comes to our aid in explaining the relation between lover and 
beloved in this kind of affair. Socrates' overflowing richness needed 
a receptive partner; he was really charmed by Alcibiades' interesting 
soul and wanted to sow his seed in it, but that would have been 
undermined by the boy's understanding of the lover's bodily de¬ 
sires. Lover and beloved in the highest sense are the teacher and 
student. Although a certain bodily attraction might occur, it is not 
the essence of the relationship and may even undermine it. The rank 
order of the value of things is reestablished in this Socratic moder¬ 
ation. Souls and what they contain are more beautiful than bodies. 
Man and boy both put the same higher value on wisdom or, as 
Alcibiades says, on being as good as possible. In this relationship the 
continuing superiority of the man over the boy is assured. Socrates 
might very well prefer the company of an extremely talented young¬ 
ster to that of a fully developed man precisely because Socrates is 
pregnant. The erotic young Glaucon in the Republic makes Socrates 
give birth to his fetuses, which are the same as the three waves of 
paradox that make the Republic so extraordinary.* 

Socrates has a real love of wisdom; it is his only profound pas¬ 
sion, and this distinguishes him utterly from Pausanias, a cultivated 
trifler. But in the eyes of a young boy, they look the same, and 
Alcibiades assumed that the same motives of action were present in 
both. Socrates addressed directly the question raised by Pausanias 
about the boy who makes a mistake. Pausanias answered by saying 
that the boy's intention is what counts: he ought just to go ahead, 
and he won't be blamed for it. Socrates said that this is precisely the 
problem for the boy, and he must investigate the true qualities of his 
lover's soul. This means that he must philosophize, that intentions 
will not do. So they had to put off their erotic gratification until 
Alcibiades was in a position to know rather than merely to opine. But 
philosophy is an endless business, so they would probably never be 
able to get together. In fact, their relationship in philosophy would 
take the place of that more obvious kind of gratification; that is, they 


* The Greek word kyma can mean either wave or fetus. 
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would become friends. But as Socrates well knew, Alcibiades was too 
attracted by politics ever to become his friend, even if he happened 
to have the intellectual gifts requisite for friendship. 

This is what Socrates teaches Alcibiades. The desperate involve¬ 
ment with Socrates is caused by Socrates' unattainableness. Alcibi¬ 
ades recognizes that however gifted he may be, Socrates is not really 
interested in him. Unlike Sophists, Socrates cannot be bought; and 
what Alcibiades thinks is his trump card, his beautiful body, does 
not work. He is in a desperate condition. He wishes Socrates to be 
dead and at the same time knows that he prizes him too much to be 
without him. He is angry, but Alcibiades' great soul recognizes that 
he has no right to be. He tells what he calls the judges that he has 
been the victim of insult, hubris. He candidly tells the world that his 
passions make him think he has a right to the sole possession of 
Socrates, but his reason informs him that he does not. Everything is 
up to Socrates. He can have Alcibiades if he wants him. It is difficult 
to determine whether it is Alcibiades' Eros that is insulted or whether 
it is his amour-propre, whether Socrates has become necessary be¬ 
cause he does not esteem Alcibiades as Alcibiades wants to be es¬ 
teemed. It is probably a combination of the two, for Alcibiades really 
does love what Socrates says. He has natural good taste, which is 
proved by his recognition of Socrates' superiority. But he wants 
Socrates not only to be good but to be his own, his possession, and 
that he can never attain. Perhaps he would never have been attracted 
to Socrates if Socrates had not piqued his vanity in telling him that he 
did not know enough to rule. 67 The connection is an extremely com¬ 
plicated one. 

Hubris is the central accusation against Socrates, the one Alcibi¬ 
ades brings before the jury in this strange mixture of praise and 
accusation. Hubris is a complex notion, including not only the kinds 
of insults in speech or bodily assault committed by insolent persons. 
It is also the flaw of tragic heroes who are too confident of themselves 
and, in the eyes of the gods, impious. This is a strange accusation 
from Alcibiades, who would normally have been considered the most 
hubristic Greek of his time. But it is almost certainly true. Alcibiades 
thinks of himself as a kind of god, and Socrates treats him with 
contempt. Socrates, he discovers, possesses more truly the qualities 
attributed to heroes than do those who are believed to be heroes. 
They think that they are self-sufficient and are brought down by the 
anger of the gods. Socrates cannot be brought down by the gods. He 
has no hostages to fortune, in a quest for either glory, conquest, 
country, or love. He is brought down by the city, but in a way that 
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does not move him. He expected it, and he does not care. For him, 
his death is not a tragedy, although it may be for those men and boys 
who cannot do without him. Socrates' self-sufficiency is an insult to 
all those who are more or less dependent on something changeable. 
Alcibiades complains that Socrates does not really love anyone, even 
though he seems to promise to do so. This produces anger and 
admiration. Socrates is enviable and envied, once you pay any at¬ 
tention to him. 

The charge of hubris is connected with Socrates' infuriating irony. 
Irony is always a sign of superiority, of speaking down to someone. 
Socrates is always ironic in the dialogues because he never speaks to 
an equal. With Alcibiades, Socrates speaks with apparent earnest¬ 
ness about having sex with him, but he is actually treating him as a 
child and is indifferent to having sex with him. Alcibiades is intelli¬ 
gent enough to know that Socrates speaks ironically to him (218d-e). 
Other interlocutors take Socrates' speech to be simply frank, and the 
comedy can be seen only by the onlookers. The prevailing Socratic 
irony is a continuing insult to everyone and wounds all pretensions 
to equality. It is particularly clear and poignant in erotic relations. 
Socrates may not be indifferent to Alcibiades' bodily beauty, but he 
cannot enter into the extremes of erotic rapture because there are 
other concerns, also in their own way erotic, that hold his attention. 

Socrates gave Alcibiades a good lesson. Socrates, if attracted to 
Alcibiades, might very well have accepted his invitation to sleep with 
him. Such a deed would not have had for him great cosmic signifi¬ 
cance or been an unjust or sinful thing in the usual sense. But this 
wonderful lesson would have been lost. If he were vain, Socrates 
could exult in his triumph over Alcibiades. But this is surely not it. 
He teaches Alcibiades a three-quarter truth, that the soul is the only 
thing that counts. This has the effect of demystifying the extreme 
hopes engendered by normal bodily desire and helps to make clear 
the somewhat incoherent character of a human being—half god, half 
beast. The true Socratic teaching is that man is not a natural unity, 
but that there is no separability of the soul or that the body contains 
some of the wisdom that is necessary to the soul. There can be no 
great expectation of perfect satisfaction, as Montaigne tells us when 
he speaks of the disjunction between his friendship and his erotic 
adventures. Whether or not Socrates ever had sexual relations with 
young men, sex would never have been so important to him as to get 
in the way of a good lesson. One cannot believe that there was no 
element of the body in his interest in Alcibiades, but what the body 
demanded was different from what the soul demanded. It would be 
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simply false to say that the soul's satisfaction provided also for that 
of the body. This is what Montaigne illustrates so marvelously. 
Socrates may have had an ordinary erotic life, with real romances; 
but his larger awareness forbade him the exciting illusions of the love 
of a couple. This is grim wisdom, but Socrates seems to have enjoyed 
life about as much as anyone could. 

Did Socrates corrupt Alcibiades? He corrupted his best pupils in 
the way Nietzsche said, by turning them to philosophy; but in the 
more ordinary sense, it is legitimate to ask if Alcibiades was made a 
worse statesman by Socrates. His uncle Pericles, the greatest states¬ 
man of his time, had philosophic friends, such as Anaxagoras. 68 But 
they did not seem to try to convert him to philosophy and their 
teachings had nothing of the mad dance of the soul in them. He 
served his city much more loyally than did Alcibiades. Both Pericles' 
more naturally gifted predecessor, Themistocles, and his more gifted 
successor, Alcibiades, ended up advising the traditional enemy of 
Athens, the Great King of the Persians. Did Socrates' criticism liber¬ 
ate Alcibiades from the loyalty to the city, making him capable of 
arguing, when he joined the Spartans against Athens, that he loved 
his city and therefore was a traitor to it in order to possess it? The 
proof that he loves it is that he wants to use the Spartan armies to 
bring him back from his exile. 69 There is something Socratic in this 
apparently perverse argument. Socrates elicits from Alcibiades that 
he would like to rule over all men, that he would like to surpass the 
Great King. 70 Was he conscious of the extent of his desires before¬ 
hand? Such universal ambition may be a good beginning point for 
philosophy because the philosopher, in his way, has similarly uni¬ 
versal ambitions. The only thing that is required is to turn extreme 
political ambition around, to change its objects, to teach that only the 
philosopher can be possessor of the whole, by thinking about it. Did 
Socrates make a mistake, recognizing Alcibiades' talents but failing 
to recognize that he could not turn them around? Alcibiades is as a 
man, if not a statesman, much greater than Hal, who was able to get 
just what he needed from his Socrates, Falstaff, without tainting the 
prudence of his political goals, which he cared for more than any¬ 
thing. Who was more corrupted by Socrates, Plato, whom he with¬ 
drew from politics, or Alcibiades, whose political activities were 
probably informed by what he learned from Socrates? Politics, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient teaching, is perverted by philosophy and vice 
versa. Alcibiades may very well be such a hybrid. One can only 
speculate about Socrates' failure with Alcibiades, but he certainly did 
not, and did not care to, concern himself exclusively with Alcibiades 
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any more than Aristotle took his pupil, Alexander the Great, all that 
seriously. Socrates was most certainly a kind of threat to the city's 
political life, and that threat was a result of his peculiar kind of Eros. 

Alcibiades concludes his speech with a praise of Socrates' virtue, 
imitating the scholastic rhetorical style, recounting his virtues and 
the deeds that prove them. But this is not like Phaedrus' speech. It 
has an immediacy and an originality that cannot fail to impress. 
Alcibiades, as a military man, speaks entirely of what Socrates 
showed as a soldier on the two campaigns in which he did his citizen 
duty by taking part. Much of it has to do with Socrates' fabled en¬ 
durance, which is different from, although akin to, moderation. It is 
almost an insensibility to cold and heat, hunger and drink. Alcibia¬ 
des does not mention sex, but he has already given us a sufficient 
example of that. Something like this resistance is required by every 
philosopher so as to devote himself to thinking. It really remains 
ambiguous whether Socrates' indifference to bodily pain is just part 
of his nature or a result of his practice of philosophy. It does not, 
however, cripple his capacity to understand most of the passions; 
but it certainly aids his self-sufficiency, which enables him to taunt 
the Athenian people with the fact that when they were starving, he 
was doing just fine. 71 As an aspect of Socrates' endurance, Alcibia¬ 
des tells of Socrates' marching over the ice barefoot in a terrible 
winter. He also tells of Socrates' standing without sleep for twenty- 
four hours thinking about something. It is a feat of endurance, but it 
is also a tribute to his philosophic intensity. This lonely contempla¬ 
tion, Socrates' soul engaging in dialogues with itself, proves that for 
all his involvement with human beings, he is essentially a solitary 
who can derive satisfaction from himself. This is Alcibiades' com¬ 
plaint, as well as that of many others whom he cites. A prophet, in 
order to be a prophet, must finally utter his prophecies, and a gen¬ 
eral must conquer his enemies, but Socrates does something that 
does not have to be spoken to anybody or shown forth in any other 
way. Nobody can know what he is thinking, and philosophy does 
not require him to reveal it. 

Socrates' courage is illustrated by two deeds, one on each of the 
two campaigns in which he took part. In Athens' victory at Potidaea, 
Socrates saved Alcibiades' life, thus fulfilling the fondest hope en¬ 
tertained by Phaedrus, that his lover protect him from danger. But 
Socrates was not in love with Alcibiades, nor did he get the same 
kind of satisfaction Phaedrus' lover would get from him. Socrates 
acted comme il faut. He was nearby, and he did not calculate about the 
danger he would incur in saving the life of his partial friend. 
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He defends Alcibiades because the deed was forced on him; and he 
knows that many accidents occur in life, which if one tried to escape, 
one would live in constant, demeaning fear. The second deed Alcibi¬ 
ades cites was the orderliness of Socrates' retreat from the great 
Athenian battle at Delium. He marched in an orderly way, a way 
most calculated to keep one's wits about one and to discourage the 
enemy from attacking one. This actually seems to be much more an 
example of Socrates' self-control than of his courage. He was striving 
to escape and doing so in the most efficacious manner possible. 
Alcibiades underwrites Aristophanes' description of Socrates in the 
Clouds. Socrates walked on the retreat exactly as he did in Athens, 
"swaggering with his eyes protruding and casting glances in all di¬ 
rections" (221b). 72 Socrates' military exploits are limited to the pro¬ 
tection of a friend and an orderly retreat. Each in its way was most 
impressive, but in neither of the two cases Alcibiades mentions is 
Socrates seen fighting or harming the enemy. His is not the real 
courage of the soldier or the heroic risk taker. Nothing here is proof 
of civic virtue. 

Alcibiades concludes with two observations. The first is the al¬ 
ready mentioned one that Socrates has no Homeric model to whom 
he can be compared (although Socrates is elsewhere compared to 
many-wiled Odysseus). Alcibiades again returns to the satyrs as the 
only possible model and highlights Plato's literary problem in mak¬ 
ing a hero out of Socrates. Then he goes on to point out that Socrates' 
speeches have a coarseness and ludicrousness appropriate to a hu- 
bristic satyr. He talks, for example, of pack asses—low things that 
gentlemen and high-minded people would never think about. Most 
people would be unimpressed or even put off by such things. In the 
Apology, when Socrates tries to prove that he believes in the gods 
because he speaks about daimonia, which are related to daimones, who 
are the offspring of gods and men, he adduces the example of mules, 
the offspring of horses and asses. Anyone, he says, who talks about 
mules must believe in horses and asses. Not only is the analogy 
defective, if one thinks it through, but mules cannot reproduce, 
which would imply that the heroes could not have produced the 
offspring who founded the Greek cities. This is connected with diz¬ 
zying reflections on gods and their relation to men. 73 Socrates, like 
Aristophanes' dung beetle, can fly so high only because he goes so 
low. 74 The unprepossessing speech of real philosophers, which 
seems so unpoetic on the outside, is the literature that most deeply 
entrances. 

Alcibiades ends his speech by appealing to his fellow sufferers 
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like Charmides and Euthydemus, whose names were given to Pla¬ 
tonic dialogues as was Alcibiades'. They are the witnesses against 
Socrates who were lacking at Socrates' trial. They know Socrates' 
injustice. Justice, the one cardinal virtue Alcibiades passed over in 
his list of Socratic virtues, is the virtue concerned with others. 
Socrates seems to be intent only on the virtues that perfect and 
benefit himself. But Socrates' perfection may very well be the great¬ 
est benefaction that he can give to others. There are two kinds of 
benefactors, those who deliberately provide us something that we 
want, and those who, although indifferent to us, by their example 
elevate us and make us more sublime. They represent the higher 
motives. 

It is this reflection that teaches us what Alcibiades means, al¬ 
though he may not know it himself. Socrates' own speech showed us 
the incompleteness and imperfection of Socrates, an ugly spectacle 
that represents one aspect of philosophy and the philosopher. Al¬ 
cibiades supplements Socrates' speech and turns him into the object 
of love. Man's longing for the completeness that he is aware he lacks 
ordinarily culminates in a rejection of man in favor of the gods. His 
own questioning forces Socrates to deny himself this satisfaction. But 
in that denial Socrates makes himself into the most perfect of the 
beings. He is the only being who knows both universal and partic¬ 
ular, immortal and mortal, and he contains some of both in himself. 
The man who lives in full consciousness of this incompleteness, 
pursuing wisdom but unable to actualize it, in one perspective looks 
ugly, but in another perspective can appear to be that complemen¬ 
tary being men seek for without ever really discovering. He is free of 
the vulnerabilities and boasting that make human lives appear to be 
so unattractive. The most complete of men is the one who truly 
knows that he is incomplete and can live in light of that fact. Socrates 
replaces the gods for aspiring human beings. They once took the 
wrong path, which ended up on Olympus, and Socrates brings them 
back down to Athens. This is the true humanism, if there can be one. 
Alcibiades teaches us, mutatis mutandis, to worship Socrates. Socrates 
is Eros and the fulfillment of Eros, and this is what he teaches to 
those in whom he lodges his shafts. 

When Alcibiades has completed his speech, he and Socrates and 
Agathon carry on some urbane banter about a competition for the 
favor of Agathon (222c-223a). These very manly men seem to make 
an impossible combination of their manliness with erotic gallantry. 
This was present in the beginning of the dialogue; but in the light of 
what has transpired during it, these relationships take on a profound 
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seriousness. The mixture of flirting and philosophy seems to make 
sense at last. They begin to engage in another round of praises with 
the theme now changed to praising one's neighbor. But there can be 
no praise equal to that appropriately given to Socrates. Happily they 
are interrupted by the intrusion of a mob of very loud and very 
drunken revelers who overwhelm the delicate atmosphere that has 
prevailed. 

Everybody must now drink heavily. The weaker drinkers, each in 
his turn, slip away. The faithful Aristodemus himself falls off into a 
drunken sleep, but awakens to find Agathon, Socrates, and Aris¬ 
tophanes having a discussion, with only Socrates fresh and in full 
possession of his powers (223b-d). Socrates is forcing the two poets 
to agree that it would be possible for a man to be both tragedian and 
comedian, which each resists because Agathon regards tears as high¬ 
est and Aristophanes regards laughter as highest, and they are op¬ 
posites. For them there is no mean between the two that is as high 
as the two extremes. Socrates says that philosophy is such a mean 
and that a mixture of laughter and tears is the way to define man. 
Practically, Socrates is telling them that their two arts must be com¬ 
bined in order to depict him. This is the formula for the Platonic 
dialogues and perhaps for Shakespeare's plays. The other two nod 
away, and one is never sure whether Socrates could not persuade 
them. It is with this doubt that the dialogue ends. 


At the end it looks like Socrates is not a lover and is really 
all alone. Alcibiades does love Socrates, as do, each in his 
own way, Apollodorus, Aristodemus, and Plato. These are 
enduring attachments, quite passionate, and in no sense based upon 
illusions about the qualities of the man they love. They have seen 
him in all kinds of situations over a long period of time, and he meets 
all challenges that the loving or even the envious eye would set. 
Actually, the longer they know him, the more impressed they are as 
they find new virtues and beauties in him. Familiarity breeds wor¬ 
ship in the exceptional souls who can recognize him for what he is. 
His example is a constant inspiration. 

One might ask whether what Alcibiades and the others feel is 
really love, erotic love. It is, of course, very distant from the kind of 
sentiments Romeo and Juliet experience with regard to each other. It 
is not that simple eroticism one finds between young male and young 
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female, nor is it that complete and reciprocal bodily union of which 
Aristophanes speaks. But these persons all want to possess Socrates 
and to be alone with him and to share his intimacy. That conven¬ 
tional and very questionable Greek love of men for boys conditions 
what these men felt for Socrates. In the prime of their youth they met 
someone who seemed to be an erotic aggressor and was also slightly 
repulsive to them, but whose speech excited them and gave them a 
fulfillment that was charged by their erotic longing, the great sense 
of excitement of youth along with its awareness of incompleteness. 
A youth with a good nature is an exciting thing to observe, pure 
potentiality longing for wonderful actuality, and at the same time 
touching in his aspect of vulnerability and self-doubt. When such a 
person meets a Socrates, it is not like a young man meeting a Nestor 
or a Mentor who can give him advice while he goes about his quest 
for love. It is as though he discovered love and the kind of exaltation 
love promises. Nietzsche in his Schopenhauer as Educator describes 
what his first encounter with philosophy was like for him, and it is 
worthy of Alcibiades' description of his encounter with Socrates. 75 
And Nietzsche experienced it from books alone. The beautiful over¬ 
flow from a generous nature that addresses the essential perplexities 
is at least akin to eroticism. No young person who has had such an 
encounter can find it easy to take his ordinary human love affairs all 
that seriously anymore. The intensity of the longing for bodily sat¬ 
isfaction is diminished by the enthusiasm for his primary love. None¬ 
theless he cannot quite relegate his bodily love and its objects to the 
tedious round of bodily needs and satisfactions, nor can he really, in 
a very coherent or serious way, try to get that bodily satisfaction from 
his teacher-beloved. Each person will have to work it out more or less 
satisfactorily between these two poles. This unsatisfactory but excit¬ 
ing search for complete satisfaction is a result of the complexity of 
human nature. The Eros of the body always tends toward and wishes 
to incorporate spiritual longings, and the Eros of the soul gets its 
power and its broad aspiration or vision from that of the body. The 
two are in tension but are hopelessly intertwined. The low and the 
high are hence reciprocal. And the urge to couple is as revealing as 
the love of truth in man. 

Still there is the problem of Socrates, who ends up alone. Nobody 
serious ever promised eroticism really works out in its primary desire 
to be together always with someone who wishes to be together with 
you always. Erotic phenomena are too protean for such a neat solu¬ 
tion, one that can be effected only by law and habit and by a certain 
renunciation of the real power of Eros. If Eros is something one can 
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get over, with age or self-control, as I suspect many men and women 
hope, it can be done only by a closing of the full openness of the soul 
to its most distinctive longings. When I was criticized by a professor 
of philosophy at Oxford for spicing up my Plato with erotic allusions, 
I could, even without seeing his name attached to the review, have 
known that he was a specialist, someone utterly without experience 
of the longing for wholeness that is the essence of philosophy. As 
Socrates knows only too well, we are all selfish; we wish to be happy 
ourselves. This does not bode too well for the enduring and authen¬ 
tic permanent relationship. To the extent that Socrates was needy, he 
was obviously very much involved with others. But, finally, there 
was not much he needed or could get from other human beings. This 
does not mean he was a Narcissus or falsely attributed to himself the 
kind of self-sufficiency displayed by the gods. With full acceptance of 
his defectiveness, he was distant because now his quest could pro¬ 
ceed by pure thought. But his arrival at this position came by way of 
full involvement with other bodies and souls. His selfishness is a 
sublime selfishness, the activity of a soul that has incorporated in¬ 
clinations that raise it up far above the things that put human beings 
in ugly conflict. Neither food nor money nor position is at all moti¬ 
vating for him, and sexual desire has moved toward the most com¬ 
prehensive erotic sympathies. The very being of such a soul is 
beneficent for his disappointed lovers. Socrates is alone but in a 
different way from the ways in which Rousseau and Nietzsche were 
alone. Natural human isolation, from which man began, is where 
Rousseau ends up: self-sufficient in the recovery of the pleasant sense 
of his own existence without the movements of amour-propre that 
involve human beings in relationships. That sentiment is distinctly 
his own and does not in any way even imply the existence of other 
human beings. Socrates' isolation is the culmination of his under¬ 
standing of other souls and his own, and it therefore rests on a 
community of human beings, the community of knowers who have 
a true common ground on which their interests are the same and not 
in conflict. Nietzsche's solitude is a terrible situation that requires the 
utmost resolution to face, founded on the revelation that there is no 
cosmos but only chaos. Human beings are only others, with their 
own individual selves and with no possible authentic common 
ground. The soul of Socrates is solicited by an order of things of 
which the soul is a part and which stands above his own soul and 
that of others. The difference between Nietzsche and Socrates comes 
down to the possibility of that most ultimate form of community, 
mutual understanding. Socrates is persuaded that speech reflects 
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being and that there is, beyond all misunderstandings, a possible 
understanding that is beyond language and for the grasp of which 
language is only a tool. For Nietzsche language can be nothing more 
than the oracular expression of absolutely individual selves and 
hence can never reach beyond mere perspectives to true universal¬ 
ity, which would be understanding. At best one can have creative 
misunderstandings. Socrates talks of his good friends, Nietzsche of 
his best enemies. 76 Friendship is that relation constituted by logos 
and is logocentric. The Eros of Socrates and his fellow men joins in 
the common aspiration toward contemplation of the permanent or¬ 
der. Socrates' skepticism, which is identical to his Eros, is the au¬ 
thentic human posture and provides the grounds for contact with 
other human beings. Socrates' solitariness is no more characteristic 
of him than is the gentler image of beauty he has when he engages 
with an Alcibiades. Unfortunately, although we love both the par¬ 
ticular and the universal, both what comes into being and passes 
away and what is always, these opposites meet only momentarily in 
the individuals to whom we are attracted. Our Eros sees both poles 
of opposition, but in their necessary separability we must choose 
which we prefer, or else hope, like Antony and Cleopatra, that we 
can, body and soul, ascend to heaven with our beloveds and main¬ 
tain that unity between the particular and the universal. Socrates 
moves ineluctably from the particular to the general and loves the 
latter more, although he is a particular man who must die. 

The whole question of Eros comes down to the question of psy¬ 
chology. 

Psychology means the science of the soul. Socrates considered 
himself to be a psychologist; and he was what we would call a phe- 
nomenologist. Without presupposition or without constant sidelong 
glances to grounds or foundations, he looks at what goes on within 
himself and what he can gather about what goes on in others by the 
most acute examination of their opinions. The beginning point of his 
investigation is the consciousness that he has an inside, that he has 
opinions about things, and that that opinion-making faculty is a 
beginning point, not a thing that must be traced back to deeper 
sources. Marx or Freud will point out to us sources that determine 
opinion, but Socrates explains that not all opinions are determined 
by the kind of things Marx and Freud talk about, and that what they 
allege are at best preconditions rather than explanations of opinions. 
A rich old Greek man like Cephalus in the Republic will state con¬ 
ventional opinions about justice, but his various opinions about jus¬ 
tice contradict one another and force him, or those who listen to him. 
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to look for noncontradictory opinions about justice, opinions that are 
not conventional. Within his opinions there is a motor that sets him 
in dialectical motion. He is clearly informed by a divination of justice. 
It is this strange longing for the truth contained in almost whatever 
we say (and man is the being who has something to say about 
everything he does) that teaches Socrates that the soul is character¬ 
ized most of all by longing, by the need for coherence and consis¬ 
tency. Thus it is man's speeches that are the core of his psychology. 
Longing in its most active form is Eros, and Eros is the backbone of 
the soul. The simplest sexual acts and even the slightest movements 
of his sexual organs are things about which man has opinions. As 
soon as he can be induced to speak or articulate those opinions to 
himself or another, he is beyond the bodily deed. Modern under¬ 
standing of sex neglects or denies the importance of the opinions; 
and that is what is distorting about it, a rejection of the phenomenon 
for the sake of some theory. Man's divination of perfect love or 
perfect justice is most of all what proves he has a soul. For a number 
of reasons, some connected with democratic leveling and easygoing¬ 
ness, there is today an almost religious commitment to a denial of the 
soul's existence. Inasmuch as we cannot avoid thinking about what 
is in us, practically everyone gets the habit of quickly turning from 
what he really thinks and feels to one of the current categories that 
are intended to explain it: our selves, our consciousness, all half- 
baked substitutes for the soul. We lose the habit of taking ourselves 
seriously and examining the movements of our souls with delicacy 
and with that combination of affirmation and doubt that is the hall¬ 
mark of the hunter of the rare psychological truths. A psychology 
that hopes to do any justice to the phenomena must begin by un¬ 
derstanding the highest and most interesting human types. On the 
basis of such an understanding, one can easily understand lower and 
less interesting types simply by slicing off the peaks from the higher 
ones. But you cannot do it the other way around. You cannot get the 
causes and motives for the higher types from observing the lower 
ones, and any attempt to do so will be ludicrously distorting. Plato 
tries to show in the Symposium that philosophy is the most complete 
and most revealing form of Eros. On that basis he is capable of 
working down to the activities and hopes of persons who will never 
be philosophers or perhaps even know that there is such a thing as 
philosophy. But if one says that the fundamental erotic activity is the 
gross coupling of two individuals, you can explain the philosophic 
vision only as some kind of miraculous covering up of what one 
really wanted, rather than a cosmic solicitation. Try honestly to see 
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whether one can say anything interesting or revealing about 
Socrates, Shakespeare, or Nietzsche in the psychoanalytic mode, 
and then you will see why we still need Plato. You may ask, what 
have Shakespeare, Caesar, and Socrates to do with me? But there is 
something of them, however small, in us; and we should not for the 
sake of simplistic explainers lose what may be most important in us. 

The ingrained and stubborn unwillingness to think about the soul 
or admit its existence has much to do with the religious criticism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The study of the soul had 
become such a part of Catholic Christianity that its destruction in the 
name of something like consciousness seemed a necessity. But the 
Christian teaching was about a specific version of the soul charac¬ 
terized by separability from the body and immortality, great miracles 
that defied common sense and reason. Despite the doctrines appar¬ 
ently propagated by the Phaedo, the Socratic teaching makes no such 
presuppositions and investigates rather than preaches about the 
soul. I would nevertheless be inclined to think that a sensitive priest 
could give a better account of what is going on in a man than could 
a psychoanalyst. Since the soul was irreducible for a Christian and so 
much counted on its state, the most excruciating and tormented 
examination of the soul as it is, on its surface, led to a great delicacy 
of observation, the motives for which are lacking to the modern 
scientist. When Socrates appeared on the scene, there was likewise 
no place for soul in the natural philosophy he confronted. He was 
persuaded that something was lacking, and he made the soul the 
theme for philosophy. He said in prison on the day of his death that 
the pre-Socratics could explain that he was sitting in prison because 
of his bones, his flesh, and his blood. But Socrates counters by saying 
that his bones, flesh, and blood would be running down the road to 
Megara if he did not think it was good to remain in prison. 77 This 
pretty much describes the difference between a modern scientific 
psychology and Socratic psychology. The difference between Socratic 
and Christian psychology can be measured by the different status of 
Eros in the two. 

Nietzsche was profoundly aware of what had been lost in human 
self-understanding by the suppression of the soul. He confronted the 
problem of psychology and said, echoing Socrates, that he was a 
psychologist. 78 He was rejected as such, by academic philosophy, 
academic philosophy that does not want to address the riddle of the 
Sphinx, the question “What is man?" but wants to get on with its 
work that is performed by men. Nietzsche wanted to destroy all 
scientific and metaphysical doctrines that would turn us away from 
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a free examination of what we are and from taking ourselves seri¬ 
ously. He wanted to know the knower in order to evaluate what is 
said to be knowledge, and that is the most difficult of all philosoph¬ 
ical undertakings. His is a model of the gifts and the dedication 
necessary for seeing what goes on within and developing adequate 
hypotheses about what it all means. He came to the conclusion that 
man is will to power, which is not, in the centrality of aspiration that 
it underlines, entirely without kinship with Eros. But Nietzsche could 
not call it Eros because he could not bring himself to believe that 
there is anything naturally beautiful. What we most of all need to do, 
for the sake of our souls, is to compare these two teachings, of 
Socrates and Nietzsche, and the psychological riches contained in 
them. Nietzsche's student Heidegger said that man is "being toward 
death," while Socrates says that he is being toward eternity. Socrates 
says the same thing when he says that man, or at least the best man, 
is Eros. This hypothesis can be tested by looking around you and 
seeing whether specialists or voluptuaries can even attempt to com¬ 
pete with a truly erotic man who despises the limits of the specialties 
and the pretensions of the self-satisfied. 

When, after an absence of over twenty years, I recently gave a 
lecture at Cornell University, a group of students unfurled a sheet 
that they hung from the balcony with the following message, "Great 
Sex is better than Great Books." Sure, but you can't have one without 
the other. 



EPILOGUE 


Love is neediness, longing, awareness of incompleteness. It is a 
passion of the soul that palpably and visibly engages the body and 
points to the union, however uneasy, of the two. Love is a self- 
forgetting that makes man self-aware, an unreason that is the con¬ 
dition of his reasoning about himself. The pain it produces is linked 
to the most ecstatic of pleasures, and it provides the primary expe¬ 
riences of beauty and of life's sweetness. It contains powerful ele¬ 
ments of illusion, it may be thought to be entirely illusion, but its 
effects are not illusory. Love can produce the most prodigious deeds 
in the most immediate way, without guidance by principle or com¬ 
mand of duty. The lover knows the value of beauty and also knows 
that he cannot live well, or perhaps at all, alone. He knows that he 
is not self-sufficient. The lover is the clearest expression of man's 
natural imperfection and his quest for perfection. 

The friend is similar to the lover in his recognition of his incom¬ 
pleteness and his need for exclusive attachment to another human be¬ 
ing in order to attain fulfillment. Friendship too is imperious in its 
demands, but the experience of friendship is gentler, soberer, without 
frenzy. It, unlike love, is necessarily reciprocal. You can love without 
being loved in return, but you cannot be the friend of one who is not 
your friend. The correlate of lover is beloved; the correlate of friend is 
friend. Love is firmly seated in the body, and some of its feelings, if 
not its essence, are experienced by almost everyone. Friendship, 
which seems for a variety of reasons to be easier, is actually rarer. Its 
pleasures are wholly spiritual, and the self-overcomings required for 
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it are not powered by bodily passions. The looks of the friend are al¬ 
most a matter of indifference, whereas the looks of the beloved are a 
great part of love. Much of love consists in looking at the beloved, 
whereas most of friendship consists in conversations between the 
friends. Its satisfactions include the admiration of each for the other 
and the self-esteem confirmed by the admiration of such another. In 
any attempt to rank the relative importance of the two in a serious life, 
the different kind and degree of the body's involvement in friendship 
and in love can be counted as an advantage by each. Love engages the 
whole of us. Friendship is beyond mere bodily need and can be 
thought to be more distinctively human. 

Whatever their selective rank, and it has to be thought through at 
some time by every serious human being, both love and friendship 
are splendid things, peaks of humanity, plausible candidates for 
election as the highest end of life. The capacity for love or friendship 
always indicates a superior and generous nature, and when we see 
them in life or art, they always engage our sympathies. They are 
witness to an expansive being that can in the pursuit of his own 
happiness encompass the happiness of another. In such a person the 
perennial tension between the pleasant and the noble seems to dis¬ 
appear. The lover or friend does what he most passionately wants to 
do and in doing so benefits the friend or the beloved. 

For this reason love and friendship not only attract everyone but 
they flatter us by making us think well of ourselves. They seem to be 
the freest of activities, founded solely on choice, offering no advan¬ 
tage other than themselves. They require neither law nor theory to 
appear choiceworthy. Although they can favor reason, they are not 
calculating. An immediate and profound awareness of desirability is 
where they begin. Hunger and mere sexual desire are similar in 
directing us to immediate apparent goods; but they remain purely 
animal and constitute no morality in relation to their objects, while 
love and friendship are unthinkable without the will to benefit their 
objects. Love and friendship are distinctively human and inseparable 
from man's spirituality. They point to some kind of native need and 
capacity for community. Hunger and sex, even when they involve 
using other human beings, do not induce concern for them. Thus to 
be a friend or a lover, one must have somehow transcended the 
neediest of needinesses, the most self-regarding passions. The won¬ 
der is that this is done effortlessly in the case of the lover and the 
friend. It follows from the nature of the thing. 

For this reason friendship and love are beyond justice. To be 
what they are, no contracts are required and no divisions of mine 
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and thine. The good of the other is willed; and if there is inequality 
of benefits, it is because the parties want to give more, not because 
they want to take more. One cannot imagine taking someone to court 
and seeking an injunction compelling him to be one's friend or lover. 
Political justice is merely an attempt to approximate in larger groups 
by the use of rewards and punishments the kind of association 
friends and lovers have without the need of either. When stated 
thus, love and friendship may seem hopelessly idealistic. But friend¬ 
ship and love are that way; they mean unity. A moment's reflection 
will prove that if there is a need for reward and punishment between 
the two members of a couple, they are not friends or lovers, they are 
associates. Both love and friendship necessarily carry with them no¬ 
tions of virtue without which neither is possible. They require a trust 
that seems to be mad daring to those who cannot believe in the 
reality of such notions. Trust of this kind would indeed be mad in 
business or international relations, where there is no true common 
good. But without well-founded trust, there is no real love or friend¬ 
ship, only imitations of them; once such trust is shaken, love and 
friendship degenerate into tyrannical jealousy or lose all their inten¬ 
sity and reality. If one cannot believe in such virtue and trust, then 
love and friendship have to be explained as composite effects of 
simpler, lower causes. Such reductionism is, I fear, the direction 
taken by modern interpretation, which is constitutionally unable to 
believe in the independent existence of higher phenomena, looking 
instead for biological, economic, neurotic, or power-seeking sources 
of human connectedness and depriving the phenomena of their rich¬ 
ness and charm. 

But the ideas of love and friendship remain in popular discourse. 
When we say, "she's only interested in his money," or "he has made 
useful friends for his career," or make any other similar observation, 
we have in mind more perfect relations that act as the standard for 
recognizing the less perfect ones. The low is known to be what it is 
only in light of the awareness of the high. That awareness is native 
to man and is the ground of his being able to see the human world, 
to judge the motives of men, and to guide himself sensibly and 
sensitively through life. Persons dominated by low motives doubt 
the existence of high ones but pay their tribute to them in their envy 
of friends and lovers. Somehow they know that delight at the sight 
of and in the company of another admirable human being, delight 
that eclipses other pleasures and makes even duties seem trivial, 
exists. They are regretfully too busy to open themselves to it. 

It must be remembered that in spite of the favorable disposition 
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most of us have toward both friends and lovers, they nevertheless 
are problematic. Love and friendship are strange combinations of 
freedom and necessity. They involve freedom from all the ordinary 
commands of duty and loyalties to country and family. They are not 
given by birth or by any accident of race, religion, or nationality, and 
realize the ideal of cosmopolitanism. Many great love stories are 
about persons who come from enemy nations, and almost all involve 
some kind of conflict with convention and conventional authority. 
True love always seems to be a discovery of nature, of natural beau¬ 
ties and natural virtues. And friendship is even more so, in that it 
does not even point back to the claims of civil society in the produc¬ 
tion of children, and it contains nothing resembling the legal cove¬ 
nant of marriage. It is strictly on its own. It really knows no country 
and no family and frequently is the object of profound suspicion on 
the part of both. Socrates, it must be remembered, was tried and 
executed on the basis of the accusations of fathers who thought he 
corrupted their sons in making them his friends. As they loved 
Socrates more, it was thought, they loved their fathers less. Friend¬ 
ship as end in itself does not fit in the established order of things, for 
it is a law unto itself, one that is not easily deducible from the civil or 
divine law. Passionate love is also antinomian, but family and polity 
try to tame it, because it is necessary to them. It is an unreliable 
partner, however. Love can lead to children, whom the family and 
polity spurn if produced without their blessing, but it does not have 
to, and so many of the great love stories are about persons who do 
not want children or who even abandon them for the sake of their 
love. And, of course, many children are not the fruit of what one 
would exactly call love. Reproduction and love constitute an uneasy 
pair in their shared organs. 

The necessity in love and friendship is that of nature. Once en¬ 
tered in this world, we are free of all other constraints, but the power 
of the beloved or the friend over our whole being does not itself 
admit of free choice in the usual use of the term, and there seems to 
be no act of the will involved. We simply walk into a magnetic field 
and are drawn by it. We are not the movers, we are moved. We may 
be lucky and attract the one to whom we are attracted; but he or she 
is affected as are we, not moved by our will. The objects of our 
attraction are not figments of our imagination, however much imag¬ 
ination may embellish them. They are real human beings whom we 
need and whose union with us will make us complete and whole, 
and heal the wounds that their separation from us seems to have 
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inflicted on us. These are experiences of the soul, dangerous and 
thrilling, next to which almost all others pale. 

Love and friendship do not emerge out of petty passions, but 
they lead to a self-sufficiency that is not easily tolerated. The fabric of 
all societies is woven out of needs of individuals, which tie them to 
it. Real couples, of lovers or friends, are constituted by special kinds 
of needs, and their being together tends to separate them from the 
rest of the community. Lovers and friends inevitably appear disloyal 
to rulers and families and are accused of self-indulgence by them. 
Selfish individuals are less suspect, and so shrewd an observer as 
Thomas Hobbes thought they could more easily be integrated into 
and controlled by societies than those who are in the grips of higher 
passions and are concerned with something more than their own 
preservation and comfort. If there is moderation in love and friend¬ 
ship, it is not of the sort encouraged by the vulgar considerations for 
safety. 

Love and friendship are rendered even more problematic by the 
doubt whether the passionate lover and the dedicated friend are 
roles that can be played by the same person. Love and friendship 
each make a demand of loyalty and exclusivity that is likely to bring 
them into conflict. Then, which do we choose? Each can make a 
claim that it is higher. The man or woman in love may have a friend, 
but it is very hard for the lover to be a friend to that friend. Why 
shouldn't lovers be friends? Maybe, but it is a lot harder than is 
ordinarily believed, for reasons that should have become clear in the 
course of this book. At all events, love and friendship make total 
demands that do not easily admit of division. There is no doctrinaire 
resolution to this problem, and only life can teach a full human 
being, one capable of both love and friendship, how he will resolve 
it. But understanding love and friendship in their manifold experi¬ 
ences is the key to self-knowledge. 
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